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UNITED  KINGDOM. 

By  Alfred  Nutting,  clerk  iu  the  Aniericnn  consulate  general,  London. 

The  total  foreign  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  showed  an  increase 
of  $L>,1GG,62T,215,  or  32  per  cent  in  1918,  as  compared  with  1913,  tho 
last  pre-war  3''ear.  Imports  rose  by  $2,(379,513,040,  or  72  per  cent;  ex- 
ports declined  by  $130,287,028,  or  5  per  cent;  and  reexports  showed  a 
decrease  of  $382,599,402,  or  72  per  cent. 

Contrasted  with  the  returns  for  1917,  imports  last  year  rose  by 
$1,241,803,848,  exports  decreased  by  $139,214,413,  and  reexports 
dropped  by  $188,437,808,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  following  figures : 


Year. 

Imports. 

Exports 
(British). 

Exports 

(foreign  and 

colunial). 

Exports 
(total). 

1916 

$4,615,900,843 
.5,178,7.57,405 
6, 420, 561,253 

$2, 4G3, 810, 194 
2,  5 JO,  033, 584 
2,425,819,171 

S474,S0.5,8O5 
330, 085, 3U4 
150,647,515 

12,938,615,999 

1917 

2,904,118,943 

1918 

2, 576, 466, 686 

TTnited  Kingdom  Imports,  Exports,  and  Reexports. 

The  values  of  the  principal  classes  of  imports,  exports,  and  re- 
exports for  the  past  two  years  and  a  comparison  with  the  pre-war 
year  of  1913  are  given  in  the  following  table  (the  conversions  in 
this  report  were  made  at  the  normal  exchange  rate  of  $4.8005  to  the 
pound  sterling)  : 


Articles. 

1913 

1917 

1918 

IMPORTS. 

Food,  drink,  and  tobacco: 

$416,059,607 
276; 059, 079 

395.477,850 
2a5;  58'2, 606 
39,090,463 

$851,639,052 
498,320,261 

469,132,926 

374.662,700 

19,095,922 

$751,407,120 

847,200,673 

Other  food  and  drink — 

624,904,043 
474,557,925 

D-  (ialle 

88,  77S,  620 

Total 

1,412,269,605 

2, 212, 850, 861 

2. 786, 848, 381 

Raw  materials  and  articles,  mainly  unmanufactured: 

178,601 

36, 173, 760 

49,625,307 

164,4.3.3,6(14 

343,431,567 

l.S!,644,356 

96,118,899 

202. 332, 913 

73;  324, 412 

28, 302,  605 

193,922,900 

31,238 

59,071,3^2 

74,596,209 

124,  SOo,  758 

538,189,320 

251 ;  740,094 

136,  .333, 800 

368,750,268 

89,460,042 

50,411,470 

179,232,022 

2, 093 

65,382,260 

85,924,676 

142,01.3,809 

Cotton       

731,368,313 

Wool                    

193,004,402 

152,659,677 

567,644,795 

91, 704,  .380 

63,994,139 

139,338,974 

Total 

1,371,488,924 

1,872,621,613 

2,233,037,523 

139448"— 19— 19fr- 


SUPPLEMENT   TO   COMMERCE  REPORTS. 


Articles 


IMPORT? — continued. 

Articles  wliollv  or  mainly  maiuifaclurcd: 

Iron  and  sieel.and  manufacture.-;  of 

Other  inolals.  and  manufactures  of -  — 

t'ullerv,  liardware,  implements  (except  machine 
tools),  and  instminents -  -  •  -  • 

Electrical  poods  and  apparatus  (other  than  machjn- 
er .  and  uninsulated  wire) 

Ma(lTiner>' ■-  • 

Shir  s  (neW) •  -  -  -. -•••.-■ 

Manufactures  of  wood  and  timber  (mcludmg  furni- 
ture)  

Varas  and  textile  fabrics- 
Cotton 

Wool 

Silk 

Other  materials 

Apparel 

Cheraicals,  drugs,  dyc.^,  and  colors 

Leatlicr.and  manufactures  of  (including  gloves,  but 
excludini;  boots  and  slioes) 

Earthenware  and  glass 

Paj'er 

Railway  carriages  and  trucks  (not  of  iron),  motor 
cars,  cycles,  carts,  etc 

Miscellaneous 

Total 

Miscellaneous  and  unclassified  (including  parcel  post). 
Total  imports 

EXPOHTS  (DOMESTIC). 

Food,  drink,  and  tobacco: 

f'.rain  and  flour 

Moat,  including  animals  for  food 

Other  food  and  drink 

Tobacco 

Total 

Raw  materials  and  articles  mainly  unmanufactured: 

Coal,  coke,  and  raanufaclured  fuel 

Iron  ore,  scrap  iron,  and  steel 

Other  metallic  ores 

Wood  and  timber 

Wool 

Other  textile  materials 

Oil  seeds,  nuts,  oils,  fats,  and  gums 

Hides  and  luidressed  skins 

Paper-making  materials 

Miscellaneous 

Total 

Articles  wholly  or  mainly  mamifacfurcd: 

Iron  and  steel ,  and  manufactures  of 

Other  metals,  and  m;uiufaclures  of 

Cutlcr>-,  hardware,  implements  (except  machine 
t  ools),  and  inst  I'uments 

Electrical  goods  and  apparatus  (other  than  machin- 
ery and  uninsulated  wire) 

Machinery 

Ships  (new) 

Manufectures  of  wood  and  timber  (including  furni- 
ture)  

Yams  and  textile  fabrics- 
Col  ton 

Wool 

Silk 

Other  materials 

Apparel 

Chemicals,  drugs,  dyes,  and  colors 

Leather,  and  manufactures  of  (including  gloves  but 
excluding  boots  and  shoes) 

Earthenware  and  glass 

Paper 

Railway  carriages  and  trucks  (not  of  iron),  motor 
cars,  cycles,  carts,  etc 

Miscellaneous 

Total 

Misctllaneoiis  and  unclassified  (including  parcel  post).. 
Total  exports  (domestic).. , 


1913 


874, 124, 742 
156,225,4.S3 

35, 9i)G,  7SU 

7,724,500 

35, 442, 579 

166, 259 

17,437,580 

59,013,876 
51,051,755 
73,559,001 
44,427,  lO'i 
29.  UK),  079 
C2, 804,089 

65,300,81)3 
22,124,408 
37,347,560 

41),  671,4(14 
129,077,216 


942,165,958 


15,i2;m:i 


3,741,047,008 


17,333,651 

6,029,141 

118,794,827 

16,431,001 


158, 589, 220 


201,134,736 

1,998,039 

034,022 

1,058,230 

22,500,107 
2,114,105 

21,744.028 
9, 179, 703 
4,60-1,224 

14, 505, 444 


340, 192, 044 


264, 210, 889 
64, 622, 546 

38, 797,  .587 

26,212,298 
180,121,988 
53, 060, 608 

9, 935, 641 

618, 833, 085 
183, 353, 597 
10,  199, 620 
72,160,331 
79,928,997 
106, f 38, 349 

27, 487, 335 
25, 370, 140 
17,9ai.802 

55,312,054 
160,574,207 


2,001,924,114 


55, 400, 221 


2,550,106,199 


1917 


$52,473,567 
212,315,550 

24,249,806 

0,495,410 

43,133,760 

608 

6,4.7-1,157 

18,794,066 
1,225,404 
55, 570, 870 
39, 507, 521 
6,616,194 
136,396,038 

53,926,669 

3,189,699 

20,387,297 

36, 52.-!,  .504 
346,214,256 


1918 


1,063,640,066 


29.638,865 


5,178,757,405 


4, 193, 137 
1,307,288 
57,931,045 
16, 047, 493 


79, 478, 963 


249,853,346 

544,406 

102,021 

2,411,307 

15,502,343 

1,285,296 

39,087,957 

6,411,005 

2,382,911 

9, 2G2, 283 


326, 842, 875 


218,156,093 
50,050,059 

23,119,656 

14,240,459 

94,813,650 

5,291,380 

4,184,815 

710, 142, 006 
257,183,205 
9, 820, 870 
82,457,830 
76, 70S,  192 
114,767,346 

24, 176,  S06 
18,945,854 
15,540,871 

33,473,291 
308,438,911 


847,251,394 
227,2*8,604 

28,1.56,941 

5,104,121 

52,076,008 

5,966 

10,107,949 

24,032,135 
72.5,941 
83.804,084 
31)344,392 
6,270,203 
187,574,167 

50,305,414 

1,517,253 

24,073,953 

59,905,778 
523,022,815 


1,363,417,118 


37,258,230 


6,420,561,252 


2, 187, 195 

.584,744 

38,998,691 

16,952,029 


58,722,659 


255,084,070 

417,224 

49,981 

4,495,858 

8, 305, 505 

4:53, 873 

13.411,952 

5, 848, 76-1 

1,279,310 

6, 742. 687 


290,009,227 


178,753,626 
43,845,316 

21,358,806 

10,475,051 
78,168,609 
2,954,369 

2,286,286 

876,471,356 
242,039.485 
10, 230; 930 
53,707,744 
56, 633, 344 
110,668,994 

7,522,217 
19,310,301 
15.397,582 

31, 654, 612 
203, 169, 226 


2,061,518,494    1,964,707,857 


97, 193, 251 


106,319,428 


2,565,033,583 


2,425,819,171 


UNITED   KINGDOM. 


Articles. 


EXPORTS  (FOREIGN  AND  COLONIAL). 

Food,  drink,  and  tobacco: 

Grain  and  (loiir 

Meat,  includini;  animals  for  food 

Otlior  food  and  drink — 

N  ouduitable 

Uiiitable 

Tobacco 

Total 

Raw  materials  and  articles  mainly  unmanufactured: 

Coal,  coke,  and  manufactured  fuel 

Iron  ore.  scrap  iron,  and  steel 

Other  metallic  ores 

Wood  and  timber 

Cotton 

Wool 

Other  textile  materials 

Oilseeds,  nuts,  oils,  fats,  and  gums 

Hides  and  undressed  skins 

Paper-making  materials 

Miscellaneous 

Total 

Articles  wholly  or  mainly  manufactured: 

Iron  and  steel,  and  manufactures  of 

Other  metals,  and  manufactures  of 

Cutlery,  hardware,  implements  (except  machine 

tools),  and  instruments 

Electrical  goods  and  apparatus  (other  than  ma- 

chinf^ry  and  insulated  wire) 

Macinery 

Ships  (now) 

Manufactures    of    wood    and    timber    (including 

furnituTG) 

Yarns  and  textile  fabrics- 
Cotton 

Wool 

Silk 

Other  materials 

Apparel 

Chemicals,  drug's,  dyes,  and  colors 

Leather  and  manufactures  of  (including  gloves  but 

excluauig  boots  and  shoos) 

Earthenware  and  glass 

Paper 

Railway  '"fu'riages  and  trucks  (not  of  iron),  motor 

cars,  cycKjs,  carts,  etc 

MisceJlauaous 

Total 

Miscellaneous  juid  unclassified  (including  parcel  post).. 
Total  exports  (foreign  and  colonial) 


1913 


$S,  057, 897 
10,305,849 

27,399,125 

30, 472, 592 

1,289,029 


77,584,492 


15,252 

4.5, 010 

2,741,808 

4,053,804 

44,493,991 

66,059,282 

25,090,711 

27,591,386 

40,931,475 

1,449,813 

98,567,171 


311,039,793 


1,560,185 
40,430,639 

7,497,228 

1,162,094 

6,358,150 

25,943 

2,865,905 

10,890,487 
6,241,549 
8,605,320 

11,509,121 
4,095,688 
7,985,630 

11,6.57,107 

951,141 

1,342,818 

4,582,900 
15,529,031 


143, 355, 596 


067,037 


533,246,918 


1917 


$4,504,432 

2,007,903 

15,638,230 
12,898,916 
1,152,202 


31),  201, 683 


5,523 

2,970,054 

923,759 

37,389,329 

17,517,444 

14,895,198 

24,003,056 

18, 460, 557 

10,774 

94, 845,  ,525 


211,081,219 


2,451,923 
23,467,553 

2,362,569 

941,799 
1,757,171 


1,018,252 

3,937,417 
1,019,420 
7,892,480 
8,293,796 
726,700 
16,120,495 

8,166,712 
335, 808 
383, 816 

2,603,524 
9,982,067 


91,461,502 


340,957 


339,085,361 


1918 


$1,728,533 

7,788,142 

5,293,993 

4,546,932 

254,523 


19,612,127 


3,370,864 

362,418 

114,606 

11,727,321 

9,891,249 

4,590,214 

9,902,855 

36,050 

29,716,562 


69,712,143 


5,564,565 
8,131,923 

2,480,061 

263,940 

1,081,862 


412,303 

3,528,762 
1,252,194 
7,028,784 
3,392,393 
342,027 
14,053,795 

571,668 
220, 195 
167,603 

494,078 
11,058,844 


61,245,057 


78,185 


150,647.514 


Imports,  by  Articles. 

Tho  following  table  shows  the  quantity  and  value  of  the  principal 
imports  into  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  years  1917  and  1918 : 


Articles. 


1917 


Quantity. 


Value. 


1913 


Quantity. 


Value. 


FOOD,  DRINK,  AND  TOBACCO. 

Breadstuffs: 

Barley hundredweight . 

Maize do... 

Oats do... 

Oatmeal do... 

Rice do... 

Wheat do. . . 

Wheat  meal  and  flour e do. . . 

Other do. . . 

Chicory do. . . 


9,138,500 
25,008,918 
12,621,700 
2,291,387 
0,493,057 
91,435,0^6 
14, 3.39,  782 
10, 937, 7o2 
23, 235 


$43 
99 
56 

18, 
36 
411 
89, 


642,066 
2;t8,().55 
.245,771 
806, 730 
864, 307 
251,359 
881,831 
404, 296 
391,028 


025,  200 
751,177 
934,700 
908,429 
688,598 
029,710 
359,600 
459,670 
58,939 


$26,405,687 
67,792,121 
55,860,967 
23,565,199 
46,529,414 
258,741,031 
172,890,603 
70,191,943 
1,238,033 
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Articles. 


70OP,  UBiNK,  AND  TOBACCO — continued. 

Cccoa; 

Raw himdred  weight . . 

Preparations do 

Coffee do.... 

Confectionery do 

Dairy  products: 

Batter do — 

Cheese do 

llUk,  condensed — 

Sweetened do 

Unsweetened do — 

Eggs great  hundrei.ls. . 

Egg  volks  and  liquid  and  all)umen 

Fish: 

Canned hundredweight . , 

^^sh do... 

Otlier do — 

Fruit: 

-Vpples do. . . 

Bananas bunches. 

Dried- 
Currants hundredweight. 

Raisins do. . . 

Grapes do . . . 

Lemons do. . . 

Oranges do... 

Preserves  and  jam do . . . 

Other do. . . 

Glucose do. . . 

Lard do... 

Lard,  imitation. do . . . 

Margarine do . . . 

Meat: 

Beef- 
Fresh  and  refrigerated do. . . 

Salted do . . . 

Mutton do . . . 

Pork- 
Bacon  do . . . 

Ham do... 

Fresh  and  refrigerated do. . . 

Salted do. . . 

Poultn"  and  game 

Rabbits hundredweight. 

Other do... 

Mobsses do... 

N  uts do . . . 

Oils,  refine<l: 

Cotton  seed tons. 

Olive tons. 

Other hundredweight. 

Saccharine ounces. 

Spices: 

Cinnamon pounds. 

Gini^er hundredweight. 

Popper pouuiis. 

Other do. . . 

Spirits .  wines ,  etc.: 

Spirits,  foreign proof  gallons . 

^\■ines. . . , gallons. 

Sugar; 

Refined hundredweight . 

Unrofi  ned do . . . 

Tea poimds. 

Tobacco: 

Manufactured do . . . 

Unmanufactured do . . . 

Vegetables: 

Beans hundredweight . 

Peas do. . . 

Onions bustiuls. 

Potatoes hundredweight . 

Tomatoes do . . . 

Other • 

Yeast hundredweight. 

Ailother 


1017 


"Quantity. 


Total. 


1,158,160 
129,0;j6 

547. 450 
33,456 

1,806,516 
2,946,066 

l,016,<.iai 

619. 451 
4,922,4f'2 


1,139,68& 

682,282 

1,517,290 

889,755 
2,230,091 

122,849 
22.5,  rm 
205, 426 
495, nso 

2,  &1S,  :J74 
6.39,995 
175,206 
962, 949 

1,500,194 
5.?,  164 

1,807,806 


6, 125, 603 

44,237 

2,569,059 

6,567,574 

1,180,166 

161,427 

22,750 


321,814 
2,580.922 
2,784,353 

437, 762 

8,537 

2,179 

27,695 

551,630 

579, 432 

61,347 

20, 100, 062 

12, 252, 580 

6,6.80,099 
6,696,558 

3,389,407 

24,360.787 
241,262,304 

2,837,322 
46,543,001 

905,087 
1,281,990 
4,748,009 
1,598,952 

519, 101 


22,089 


Valoo. 


$17,372,660 
4,670,117 
9,332.730 
1,397',5S6 

91,955,9.58 
94, 713, 721 

19,64:^275 

11,116,755 

24,0.59,530 

7, 104, 598 

29,321,704 
7,6»«,223 
10,110,465 

5,162,091 
6,078,745 

2, 902,. 507 
4,592,604 
2,821,135 
2,886,063 

12,694,499 
8,304,473 
1.944,322 
8,906,269 

43,517,971 
1,189,173 

37,853,024 


110,938,734 

1,069,608 

50,650,250 


201,517 
35,820: 
3,80:^ 
573 
3,79S: 
3,425 
80,722 
14,089 
5.953 


3,600,436 
999,320 
518, 448 
844,693 

79,100 

898, 443 

4,630,562 

1,957.462 

12,607,676 
11,696,443 

31,090,584 
147,550,065 
71,580,774 

4,494,894 
14,601,028 

4,299,616 

12,035,020 

12,960,101 

7,301,380 

5,637,524 

863,658 

:539,394 

39,345,447 


2,212,850,863 


Quantity. 


Value. 


855 
42 
162 

24 

1,014 
2,357 

l,6.vl 

90<) 
2.656 


1,450 

1,011 

T.i4 

410 

728 

350 
231 
415, 
792 

2,040 

377 

11 

377 

2,760: 

26 

302 


7,697 

14 

2,089 

10,477 

1,5.54 

99 

11 


2,881 

1,227 

344 

17 

2 

3:1 

2,334 

1,050 

64 

10,953 

9,727 

5,355 
14,000 

419 
25, 720 
474,879: 

5,673 
173,256 

438 

2,180 

4,343 

1,015 

516 


38(1 

478 
3117 
338 

625 

822 

061 
696 
415 


742 
505 
128 

169 
840 

775 
787 
399 
143 
811 
553 
295 
591 
404 
774 
591 


186 
682 
533 

948 
407 
630 
691 


542 
748 
669 
091 

264 
970 
571 
816 

089 
315 
535 
182 

027 

812 
392 
540 

832 
552 

511 
495 
270 
793 
412 


1,062 


814,907,798 
1,777,976 
3, 540, 413 
2,505,313 

98,429,425 
77,426,215 

43,898,419 
17,012,155 
22, 491, 158 
13,647,053 

65, 528, 216 
10,749,948 
10,070,093 

4,399,22s 
3,352,386 

7,298,363 
4,731.610 
8, 900,  .5.59 
9, 49Q  999 
29, 167, 397 
7,019,581 

296, 394 

0, 107, 998 

102,992,314 

900,483 
7,629,538 


177,252,238 

475,997 

45,196,071 

4.39,978,951 

6:3,386,635 

3,337,694 

377, 207 

1,423,709 

5,917,825 

109,8*1,347 

9,541,343 

10,163,242 

9,260,925 

2, 930, 606 

573,906 

4,300,473 

563,380 
1,705,514 
4, 762, 707 
3, 153, 181 

14,761,277 
37,391,724 

3,844,579 
163,037,902 
145,184,231 

11.240,194 
77;  538, 426 

3,123,329 

23,306,820 
18,413,804 
5,291,467 
10, 110, 099 
470,975 
18,048 
77, 863, 320 


2,7S6,&18,381 


UNITED  KmGDOM. 


Articles. 


EAW    MATERIALS    AND    ARTICLES    MAINLY 
UN  MAN  UFACTURED . 

Bristles pounds . 

Cotton ,  raw centals . 

Fcaiheri  and  down,  ornamental. pounds . 
Fibers: 

Flax tons . 

Hemp do  — 

Jute do... 

Pias3a\'a,   etc.,    for   brush  making, 

tens 

Other tons . 

Gums: 

Arabic hundredweight . 

Kauri do — 

Lac  dye,  seed-lac,  etc do. . . 

Outta-peroha do 

Hair,  goats' pounds . 

Hides  and  skins: 
Hides- 
Dry himdredweisxht . 

Wet do... 

SkiiLS— 

Gout number . 

Shoe;")— 

Woolcd pounds . 

Pickled number. 

Rabbit do... 

Seal,  undressed do 

Otlier  sldns  and  furs do 

Ii-on  and  steel,  old tons . 

Ivory,  animal himdredweight . 

Fertilizers; 

Phosphate  of  lime  and  rock  phos- 
phate   t  OILS  . 

Other do... 

Nuts  and  kernels  for  expressing  oil  there- 
from   tons . , 

Oils: 

Coconut hundredweight . 

Fi>h tuns . 

Ouve do . . . 

Paim hundredweight . 

P;'*.roleiun gallons. 

Seea tons . 

Oil  seeds: 

Castor hundredweight . 

Cotton  seed tons. 

Flax  or  linseed quarters . 

Rapeseed do . . . 

Soya  bean tons . 

Other quarters . 

Ores,  metallic: 

Copper tons . 

Iron do 

Manganese do. . . 

Pvrites  of  iron  and  copper do... 

Silver 

Tin tons. 

Other 

Paper-ma.king  materials: 

Esparto,  etc tons . 

Wood  pulp — 

Chemical do... 

Meehanicul do... 

Other do . . . 

Rosin hundredweight. 

Rubber centals. . 

Seeds,  clover  and  grass.. hundiedweight. 
Silk: 

Ra^v pounds. 

Wasie hmidredweight. 

Stearin do . . . 

Tallow,  unrefined do . . . 

Turijeiitine do. . . 

Wood  and  timber: 

He\Tn loads . 

Sawn  or  split,   planed    or    dressed 
loads. 

Sleepers do. ... 


Qn.antity. 


5,760,5SS 

16,231,713 

293, 425 

S4, 337 
120,612 
109,  SO-l 

8,359 
4,054 

132,142 
28, 486 
29, 6f,6 
71,923 
4,492,392 


711,919 
911,333 

9,015,834 

32,583,955 

2, 751, 153 

5,187,087 

119,424 

11,414,537 

23, 570 

7,611 


276,617 
7,661 

447,536 

403, 946 

52, 726 

2, 522 

1,401,710 

828,895,171 

15, 722 

898, 557 

219,045 

1,003,4:31 

305, 505 

25, 025 

58, 147 

16,554 

6,189,655 

331,264 

854,241 


41,208 


53,992 

171,200 

215,757 

2,311 

1,726,558 

1,7S4,736 

204,354 

1, 280, 682 
45,234 
39,512 
610,299 
221, 192 

1,049,546 

1,698,2.58 
21, 298 


Value. 


55,314 

538, 189 

1,416 

60,902 
43, 277 
21,229 

2,042 
835 

2, 165 

526 

819 

5,409 

1,033 


25, 175 
32, 040 

8,701 

10,027 

2, 937 

342 

274 

9,960 

in 

1,560; 


5,706 
432 

61,398, 

6,376 
11,091 
817 
15, 616 
164,910 
4,623 

6,231 
19, 476 
26,464 
7,206 
2.432 
3,983 

3,474 

58, 593 
11,451 
11,37S 
4,317 
22,925 
21,018 

3,833 

33,347 
12,981 
249 
12,001 
116,077 
3,512 

6,358 
3,729 
821 
8,811 
3,020 

24,952 

87,012 
868 


Quantity.  Value 


14, 892 
223 

25 
119 
205; 

7 
6 

191 
1 

92 

105 
2,224 


561 
1.065 


35, 767 
56 
3,440 
66 
8,940 
5 
5 


464 
5 

442 

1,130 

64 

1 

l,6e€ 

1,326,776 

6, 

1,598 
338 

i,3io: 

292 


27 

15 

6, 565 

365 

836 


32 


237 
182 

752 

1,053 

232 

2,230 
50 
49 
402 
63 

752; 

1,577 
i. 


$4,293 

731,368 

1,062 

19,013 

68, 479 
44, 226, 

2,731 
2, 243 

3,772 

24 

4,2.52 

9,604 

676 


20, 886 
37, 165 

3,607, 

13, 995 
37 
283 
190 
15, 539 
119 
1,244, 


9,479 
622 

61,699 

19,759 
19,7lo; 

1,187 

19, 152 

311,797 

2, 020, 

12,440 
31,549 
39  731 


1,072 

4,657 
65,2C3, 
16,533 
13,235 

3,079 
25,035 
23, 383 

1,734 

44,717 

17, 489 

52 

8,801 
59, 030 

6, 695 

12,703 
5,992 
1,221 
7,0!0 
1,587 

19, 662 

104,523 
245 


552 
318 
3C3 

868 

8;35 
587 

484 
296 

696 
234 
956 
203 
210 


239 

023 


713 
039 
148 
382 
CO! 
171 
447 


879 

824 

872 

430 

838 
742 
091 
375 
376 

482 
933 
074 
162 


435 

202 
0S9 
715 
513 
161 
388 
698 

601 

748 
432 
359 
59r 
791 
482 

706 
365 
859 
516 
433 


694  i 
714  i 


SUPPLEMENT   TO   COMMERCE   REPORTS. 


-f  Artieles 


KAW  MATERIALS  AND  ARTICLES    MAINLY 

vkmani;factured— continued. 

Wood  and  timber— Continued. 

Staves loads. . 

Furniture   woods,   hardwoods,  and 

veneers tons. 

Wool: 

Alpaea,  viaina,  and  llama.. pounds. 

Camels'  hair do — 

Mohair do  — 

Sheep's  or  lambs'  wool do  — 

Woolen  rai^s— 

lulled do... 

Not  pulled do — 

Wool  waste do — 

A 11  other 


Total. 


ARTICLES  WnOLLY  OR  MAINLY 
M.A.NUFACTURED. 


Apparel 

Baskets  and  basketware 

Boots  and  shoes dozen  pairs. . 

Brooms  and  brushes dozen.. 

Chemicals: 

Acetic  acid hiuulrcd weight . . 

Boracite,  borate  of  Umc,  borax,  etc. 

hundredweight. . 

Brimstone do 

Carbide  of  calcium do 

Coal  pro'iucts,  not  dyes do — 

Cream  of  tartar do  — 

Glycerine do 

Saltpeter do  — 

Soda  compounds do 

Tartaric  acid do 

Other 

Chinaware,   earthenware,    and    pottery 
hundredweight. . 

Clocks,  and  parts  of 

Copper: 

Kegulus  and  precipitate tons.. 

Unwrought  and  part  \vTought..do 

Cotton  mtmutactures: 

Gloves dozen  pairs. . 

Hosiery 

Piece  goods yards. . 

Waste pounds . . 

Yarn do 

Other 

Binder    orreaper    twine 

hundredweight . . 

Other do 

Cutlery do 

De.xtrine  and  farina do 

Drugs  and  medicines: 

Bark,  Teruvian do 

Quinine  and  quinine  salts.  ..oimces. . 
Other 

Dyestuffs: 

Cutch hundredweight . . 

Extracts  for  dyeing 

Indigo hundredweight . . 

Other do 

Electrics  1  goods  and  apparatus 

Embroidery  and  needlework 

Fancy  goods 

Films,  cinematograph linear  feet. . 

Glass: 

Bottles gross. . 

Flint,    and   manufctures    of 

hundred  weiglit. . 

Window  glass do 

Other  manufactures do 

Glue,  size,  and  gelatine do 

Hardware do 

Hats  and  bonnets dozen. . 

Implements  and  tools,  and  parts  of 


1917 


Quantity. 


Value. 


33,332 
71,720 

5,. 591, 957 

2,790,048 

:5,.57ii,0-18 

G2:{,232,1»1 

1,019,  (.97 

17,837 

358,214 


$2,398,333 

9,573,982 

2,516,910 

1,472,773 

1,382,901 

240,913,732 

177,470 

5,210,479 

65,819 

40,679,990 


1,872,621,013 


280,270 
335,809 

101,347 

270,442 

587,835 

37«),408 

42,762 

38,388 

23,731 

397,418 

122,571 

15, 732 


15,901 


28,233 
142,778 

961,251 


4,992,124 

44,885,128 
820,983 


11.3,080 

19,499 

1,476 

626,640 

33,934 
5,019,967 


47,513 


13,501 
256,057 


78,653,751 

384,314 

87, 943 
114,420 
8,570 
51,618 
31,124 
165,125 


1,893,000 
516,521 

3,800,451 
439,382 

3, 250, 306 

1,509,865 
1,411,504 
2,072,39^1 
2,518,078 
l,tol,092 
838,702 
4,092,868 
1,8W,346 
1,011,736 
48,717,023 

155,261 
415,601 

10,052,214 
91,659,622 

1,056,187 
3,921,737 
2,237,334 
6,104,231 
214,364 
4,300,812 

2,030,148 
414,400 
405,257 

5,944,902 

1,105,557 
2, 696, 708 
11,019,109 

470, 274 
5,366,693 
3,647,914 

12, 506, 709 
6, 495, 410 

11,175,139 
2,053,040 
3,751,502 

1,055,189 

1,019,999 
847,861 
111,389 

1,347,398 
957,  479 
952, 739 

7,909,592 


Quantity. 


36,384 

109,910 

7,105,3.58 

2,333,977 

5,598,8.36 

413,419,907 

1,208,741 
9,096 
1,295 


76,076 
1,726,347 

89, 753 

185,6.53 
1,454,303 

517,262 
13,  or. 5 
39,701 
93,275 

383,  {.89 
93,597 
14,980 


4,824 


21,031 
203,9-13 

1,100,093 


4,314,552 

41,120,919 

701,981 


89, 799 

12,285 

1,607 

1,113,6&S 

29,140 
2,380,149 


59,367 


5, 541 
225, 561 


53,650,709 

112,344 

36,560 
15, 844 
20 
03, 425 
9, 265 
137,259 


Value. 


S3, 309, 458 
14,272,111 

7,403,387 

1,598,884 

2,646,875 

177,250,092 

263,433 

3,835,318 

414 

56,030,520 


2,233,037,523 


2,634,883 

986,615 
2,526,935 
1,984,885 

2,792,777 

1,257,757 
4,739,882 
4,072,511 
691,466 
2,941,931 
4,225,781 
4,068,010 
2,011,018 
1,089,453 
96,818,567 

104,532 
270, 334 

8,591,314 
119,010,214 

2,078,122 
5,375,259 
2,418,091 
8,481,575 
431,834 
5,247,255 

2,181,237 

458,400 

727,916 

19, 198, 839 

1,107,26.5 

1,489,631 

12,238,303 

785,521 
3,811,749 
1,351,330 

11,627,991 
5, 104, 121 

11,627,485 
4,124,651 
2,615,471 

374,920 

736,701 

300,346 

754 

2,571,639 

483,307 

1,108,384 

9,371,954 


UNITED   KINGDOM. 


Articles. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


1913 


Quantity. 


Value. 


ARTICLES     WHOLLY    OR    MAINT,Y    MAXU- 

FACTURED— continued. 

Instruments  and  apparatus,  scientific, 

and  parts  of 

Iron  and  steel,  and  manufactures  of: 
Iron- 
Pig  and  puddled tons. . 

Other do 

Steel- 
Ingots do 

Bars,  angles,  and  shares... do 

Blooms,  billets,  and  slabs,  .do 

Other do 

Iron  or  steel — 

Hoops  and  strips do 

Nails,  screws,  rivets,  bolts,  and 

nuts tons.. 

Rails do 

Plates  and  sheets do 

Tubes,  pipes,  and  fittings,  .do 

Wire do 

Wire  rols do 

Wire  nails do 

Other  manufactiu-es do 

Jute,  manufactures  of 

Lead,  pig  and  sheet tons.. 

Leather,  and  manufactures  of: 

Hides hundredweight . . 

Skins- 
Goat do 

Sheep do 

Other do 

Leather,  dressed — 

Box  calf do 

Glace  kid do 

Other do. 

Leather,  manufactures  of^ 

Belting,  machinery do. 

Gloves dozen  pairs. . 

Other 

Linen: 

Piece  goods ra  rds . . 

Yam pounds . . 

Other  manufactures 

Machinery: 

Prima  movers tons.. 

Electrical do 

Otlipj- do.. . . 

Machinery  belting  (other  than  leather) 

himdredweight . . 

M.iJclies ten  thousand. . 

Moldings 

Miisical  instruments,  and  parts  of 

Oilseed  cake tons. 

Painters'    colo-s    and    pigments 

hundredweight . . 

Paraffin  wax do . 

Paper: 

Millboard,  etc do. 

Packing  and  wrapping do. 

Printing  and  writing do. 

Printed .do. 

Strawboard do. 

Other do. 

Quicksilver pounds. . 

Railway  carnages,  tnicks,  etc.: 

Aeroplanes,  airships,  balloons,  and 

pwrts  of 

Carriages,     wagonettes,     etc.,     and 

parts  of 

Cycles  (other  than  motor),  and  parts 

of .... 

Motor  cars,  chassis,  and  parts  of 

Motorcycles,  and  parts  of 

SUk: 

Broadstuffs yards . 

Mixed  materials — 

Broadstufis do... 

Ribbons 

Ribbons _ 

Thrown pounds.., 


155, 176 
2S,3S4 

5,972 
61,999 

58,  4'j2 
5,034 

9,965 

7,463 
219 
1<S,  5t» 
16,625 
19,221 

43,  US 
9, 4.J4 


147, 124 

469, 193 

26,4:« 

47,870 

779 

14,0ft> 
21,226 
62, 210 

2,«51 
252,621 


524,099 
ISl, 765 


19, 4.?1 

8,341 

44,144 

2,044 

200,393 


212,892 

62^,898 
1,  452, 836 

241,967 

813,505 

727, 995 

8, 573 

955, 745 

43,728 

2,173,434 


41,023,757 
28, 809, 834 


48,037 


$3,610,461 


10,084,502 
3,643,509 

593,3.38 
6,982,629 
5,374,343 

480,192 

1,270,054 

1,837,551 
22,133 
2, 155, 772 
2,398,498 
2,633,8.52 
6,3.56,325 
6,054,145 
2, 586, 715 
24, 529, 525 
21,9*1,255 

22,29<J,619 

4,317,019 

5,594,723 

46,431 

3,432,863 
8,931,502 
6,649,371 

404,426 

1,553,849 

775,861 

26.3, 796 
69, 245 
275,663 

8, 135, 703 

7, 238, 544 

27, 759, 514 

115,629 
192, 105 
173,676 
8S:^,060 
17,705,028 

8,382,079 
12, 199, 420 

1,403,401 
8,045,098 
6, 799, 250 
180, 260 
2, 504, 097 
1, 455, 191 
2, 429, 1C2 


1,991,878 

206,700 

623,676 

33. 189, 788 

■  516, 462 

23, 726, 874 

16,612,270 

5, 787, 514 

6, 282, 535 

303, 553 


129,354 
1.5, 142 

1,356 

25, 598 

20,046 

624 

934 

1,691 

27.S 

65, 544 

1,791 
2\414 
2i',605 
26, 106 

7,461 


2US,932 
603,330 


269 
8,837 


4,995 
10,851 
54,474 


248,522 


546,044 
43,360 


24,037 
2, 470 
54,018 

1,115 
737, 492 


320, 028 
1,164,060 

288,776 
709,  293 
468, 567 

10,  403 
591,. 381 

23,03:1 
1, 077, 4C0 


57, 720, 608 
34,880,323 


$2,761,213 


14,951,061 
3,658,844 


291 
3,607 
3, 182 

228 

437 

528 

13 

6,911 

722 

2,4'i> 

2,506 

5,391 

2,278; 

16, 26<1 

33,398, 

32,918 

39 
704: 


70, 670 


1,539 
6,671 
5, 543 

124 

2,597 
166; 

398 

23 
53S: 

12,233 
3,019 
36,  S23; 

97 
935 
261 
9(12 
1,023 

4,313 
16, 269 

2. 137 

11,783 

6,591 

196: 

3,  loo; 

1,165 
1, 359; 


33,379 
30; 

506 

25,879 

109; 

41,580, 

24,596 

8, 9&3: 

4,332: 

613: 


i79 
103 

764r 

809 

762 

006 
5.53 
436 
773 
S69 
816 
352 
719 
660 
473 

388 

978 
479 


751 
023 
430 

879 
071 
415 


177 
113 

033 
790 
185 

111 

006 
443 
147 
953 

943 
620 

240 
918 
051 
281 
214 
249 
116 


718 

571 

476 
619 
394 

306 

780 
724 
473 
943 


SUPPLEMENT   TO   COMMERCE   IlKPOKTS. 


Articles. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


1918 


Quantity. 


V'llne. 


ARTICLES    ■WTIOLLY    OR    MAIN-LY     M.VNU- 

F.vcTURED— continued. 

Silks — I'ontinucd. 

Yam,  spun pounds . 

All  ol  her.  mixed  or  not 

Skins  and  furs,  dressed number. 

Soap hundredweight . 

Starch: 

Rice do. . . 

Other do. . . 

Straw  braids poimds. 

Stones  and  sl:Ucs tons. 

Tanning  subst;inces: 

Bark  for  tanning hundredweight. 

Extraats  for  tanning 

Gambler hundredweight . 

Myrobalans do. . . 

Sumac... do. . . 

Valonia do. . . 

Other...- do. . . 

Tin,  blocls, ingots,  bars,  and  slabs,  .tons.. 

Watclies,  anl  parts  of 

Wood  and  tiinoer,  manufactures  of 

Toys  and  game-s 

■\VooI.  man u fact lu-es  of: 

Carpets  and  rugs square  yards. 

Hosiery 

Cloths yards . 

Stuffs,  flannels,  and  delaines. .  .do. . . 

Yam pounds. 

Other 

Zinc,  crude,  and  manufactures  of... tons. 
All  other 


3,740,804 
5,358 

30,114 

942, 167 

5, 789, 780 

163,389 

415,737 


130,  ,501 
674,377 
93, 595 
34,850 
4,835 
27, 143 


145, 790 


120,  721 
352,051 
113,651 


80, 210 


$1,527,794 
1,331.,  331 

2,845,530 
10(),94(i 

282,9*  .3 
8, 240, 790 
5,ffll,2i;4 
2,551,005 

1,770,9.>3 

9,»14,,581 

1,684,4,50 

3,112,433 

301,318 

309, 5sr) 

40, 2<)5 

30, 103, 7,50 

7,050,001 

6, 4,54, 157 

1,202,536 

380, 930 
180, 055 
172,  .517 
104, 527 
89,9<i2 
230,813 
22,104,005 
324, 198, 1.59 


552,415 


1,924,089 
2,419 

10, 302 

180, 1.50 

4,045,761 

154, 783 

710, 190 


131,, 565 
748,  1.30 
125,187 
124,344 
17, 704 
12, 507 


22,972 


71,672 

505, 195 

15,036 


67, 161 


$2,183,015 

1,511,841 

1,941,724 

127, 196 

190,699 
2,406,689 
4, 700, 470 
2,088,303 

3,211,111 

11,820,548 
2,030,552 
3,880,343 

635. 545 
1,3.54,994 

170, 498 
19,739,619 
11,92(^,740 
10,107,949 
a,  177, 549 

45, 492 
33,535 
149, 183 
239,281 
15,904 

242. 546 
17,519,308 

490,856,178 


Total. 


1,063,646,060 


MISCELL.^NEOUS  AND  UNCLASSIFIED. 

Animals,  living:  Horses number. 

Parcel  post 

All  other 


21,870 


6,715,960 

15,712,011 

7, 210, 892 


1,303,417,118 


18,314,930 
10,0»iO,107 
8, 88.3, 188 


Total 

Grand  total . 


29, 638, 863 


5, 178, 757, 405 


37, 258, 231 


6,420,561,253 


Trade  by  Countries. 

The  following  table  shoAvs  the  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  with 
the  principal  countries  during  1917  and  1918 : 


Trade  by  countries. 


IMPORTS. 

Argentina 

Belgium 

Belgian  Kongo . . . 

Bolivia 

Brazil 

Chile 

Cliina  (excluding  Brit- 
ish)  

Costa  Rica 

Cuba 

Denmark 

France 

Algeria 

Madagascar 

Greece 

Italy 

Japan 

Mexico 

Morocco 

Netherlands 

Java 

Dutch  Borneo 


$2,35, 6^3,903 
1,618,705 
1,5,374,884 
11,595,648 
48,  .593, 116 
64,347,875 

41,352,383 

4,446,171 

SO,  •180,805 

80,343,492 

111,289,730 

14,203,265 

4,847,292 

4, 062,  .5.55 

.50,  .598, 563 

74,  149,  ,302 

11,272,357 

1 , 745, 049 

9,5,8.57,979 

65,26;?,035 

8,058,661 


1918 


$307,153,284 

973,185 

7,607,06;^ 

18,0.53,030 

43,009,810 

94,091,081 

47,243,379 
1,080,140 

108, 008, 220 
21,7,52,744 

170,  .523, 425 
10,8:^4,435 
6,978,274 
11,040,663 
89,605,701 

116,227,203 
24,941,465 
2,909,441 
37,434,310 
28,049,041 
11,932,434 


Trade  by  countries 


IMPORTS— continued . 


East 


Norway 

Persia 

Peru 

Portugal 

Portuguese 

Africa 

Russia 

Siam 

Spain 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

Timis 

United  States 

Philippines    and 
Guam 

Porto  Rico 

Umguay 

Venezuela 

Anglo-Kpyptian  Sudan 

Australia 

British  Guiana 

British  India 


1917 


$89,410,224 
2, 788, 436 
22, 740, 897 
18,766,494 

3,863,675 

87,290,050 

6,274,919 

107,868,411 

72,  70S, 900 

55,038,173 

7, 443,, 307 

1,831,407,414 

18,521,636 

719,415 

26,549,283 

1,047,928 

4,439,328 

312,863,650 

9,035,840 

325,260,207 


1918 


$115,643,880 

1,035,470 

38,961,603 

48,964,467 

10,198,544 

32,749,924 

272,881 

149,387,569 

108, 8.8,5, 636 

63,721,467 

14,. 540, 980- 

2,511,013,536 

29,597,712 

61,152 

31,835,996 

2,070,803 

6,152,404 

222,377,856 

12,084,046 

432,629,597 
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Trade  by  countries. 


IMPOKTS— continued . 


Canada 

Channel  Islands 

Ceylon 

East  African  rrotccto 

rate 

Egypt 

Falkland  Islands 

Federated  Malay  States 

Hongkong 

Mauritius 

New  Zealand 

Nyasaland 

Rhodesia 

South  Africa: 

Cape 

Natal 

Straits  Settlements . 
West  Africa: 

Gold  Coast 

NiTC'ia 

West  India  Islands. 


EXPOETS. 


Arsentim 

Belgium 

Belgian  Kongo  — 

Brazil 

Chile 

China  (not  British)... 

Colombia 

Cuba 

Denmark 

France 

Algeria 

West  Affit-a 

Greece 

Italy 

Japan 

Mexico 

Morocco 

Netherlands 

Java 

Norway 


1917 


1918 


8110,658,658 
11.197,736 
49,585,299 

5,096,700 

158,081,814 

5,465,882 

33, 989,  .344 

7,088,203 

9,301,417 

141,559,137 

877,902 

3,131,471 

30,712,297 

22,7.84,603 
78,070,340 

12,932,860 
45,317,203 
30,250,417 


1 

34 
22 
51 
7 
9 
33 
543 
11 
14 

133 
26 
4 
9 
101 
29, 

4i: 


,673,336 
,145,. 564 
,358,833 
,969,895 
,572,584 
,703,443 
,195,982 
,794,644 
,565,603 
.449,842 
,3 11,. 534 
,793,9.53 
888, 725 
,654,. 334 
,868,019 
,462.829 
,795,481 
,205,802 
,426,465 
,137,600 


8005,725,. 512 
18,100,772 
59,178,883 

8,642,101 
263,-513,729 

14,S,So,S06 

10,4:U,:i77 

7.0:?4,78;t 

17.651.729 

120.|49,403 

3,397,343 

4,618,066 

30,249,335 
17,769,621 
52,. 594, 319 

11,126,211 
66,337,393 
39,453,445 


85,683,368 
370,  .526 

6,-545,370 
43,001,299 
31,066,242 
57,580,316 

5,672,709 

9,  -5.54, 064 
16,444,6.58 
623,172,961 
18,881,433 
18,826,075 

5,098,997 
142,443,195 
29,271,117 

5,326,263 
15,760,691 
72, 929.. 500 
28,375,:391 
26,459,321 


Trade  by  countries. 


EXPORTS— continued . 

Persia 

Peru 

Portugal 

Eist  Africa 

Russia 

Slam 

Spain 

Sweden ' 

Switzerland 

Tunis 

Turkey,  Asiatic  a 

United  States 

Philippines      and 

Guam 

Uru.guay 

Venezuela 

Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan 

Australia 

British  Guiana 

British  India 

British  West  Indies... 

Canada 

Ceylon 

Channel  Islmds 

East   African   Protec- 
torate  

Egypt 

Felerated  Malay 

States 

Gibraltar 

Hongkong 

Malta 

Mauritius 

New  Zealand 

South  Africa: 

Cape 

Natal 

Transvaal 

Straits  Settlements . . . 
West  Africa: 

Sierra  Leone 

Gold  Coast 

Nigeria 


1917 


S4,. 534, 711 

7,273,125 

15, 24-1, 452 

4,258,606 

237,178,377 

6,072.901 

23,261,437 

14,960,137 

31,3&i,661 

9,188,969 

3,444,2.56 

161,759,720 

2.398,102 

11,080,-510 

4,. 592, 969 

1,803,700 

107,622,192 

3,719,086 

291,821,488 

9,993,436 

78,,S-19,3rv4 

10,223,417 

7,873,-839 

5,270,376 
71,990,513 

3,605,123 
10,627,482 
1.5,078,943 
16,643,839 

2, 646,  .544 
34,246,232 

40,810,3-54 
21,143,541 
29,429,7.30 
23, 798, 489 

5,358,211 
8,432,057 
20,192,831 


1918 


$6,214,043 

7,446,202 

18,246,292 

4,981,525 

1,4.52,339 

7, 876,  .3.57 

18,. 829, 880 

12,791,138 

41,997,467 

11,8,85,346 

6,309,3.59 

111,656,519 

2,734,2.53 

15, 33', 386 

4,988,849 

901,578 

127,. 586, 447 

3,357,043 

339,303,237 

8, 251 , 055 

69, 49  4,. 588 

9,-561,3fU 

8, 947, S5S 

6,6.85,768 
108,205,859 

3,472,486 
14,363,440 
18,226,838 
13,380,8,80 

2,493,926 
37,502,670 

49,8-87,888 
24,720,092 
33,806,262 
29, 878, 641 

5,984,038 
6,0,32,023 
23. 629, 592 


a  Formerly  Turkish  territory,  but  now  occupied  by  other  powers. 
Hevemie  from  Customs  Duties. 

Compared  with  receipts  derived  from  customs  duties  in  1917 
there  Avas  an  increa.se  last  year  of  $101,214,013,  or  nearly  25  per  cent. 
The  imposts  on  cinematograph  films,  clocks,  w^atches  and  parts, 
motor  cars,  motor  cycles  and  parts,  and  musical  instruments  and 
parts  were  first  levied  on  September  29.  1915;  on  matches  on  April 
5,  1916,  and  liohters  on  Jul}^  20,  1916,  and  on  table  waters,  cider,  and 
perry  on  May  1,  1916. 

The  following  table  shows  the  gross  amounts  received  on  the  vari- 
ous articles  subjected  to  cu.stoms  duties  on  importation  into  the 
United  Kingdom  in  1917  and  1918.  It  will  be  observed  that  the 
greatest  percentage  of  increase  occurred  in  refined  and  unrefined 
sugar,  that  the  largest  revenue  was  derived  from  unmanufactured 
tobacco,  while  the  amount  received  from  table  waters,  cider,  and 
perry  was  exceedingly  low : 


Articles. 


Chicory 

Cinematograph  Alms 

Clocks,  watches,  and  parts 
Cocoa  and  preparations . . . 
Coffee 


$375,348 

899, 903 

2,147,112 

11,069,248 

4, 309,  704 


1918 


$350, 904 

824,395 

3,294,854 

12,903,-831 

4,663,718 


Articles. 


Fruit,  dried: 

Currants 

Figs,     plums,     and 

prunes 

Raisins 


1917 


187, 063 

571,103 

872, 558 


1918 


141,378 


1-51,402 

482,815 
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Articles. 


Matches  and  lighters 

Motor  cars ,  cycles .  ptc 

Motor  spirit 

Musical  instruments  and 

parts 

Spirits: 

Brandy 

Rum 

Geneva 

Supar 

(Jhicoseand  molasses 

Saccharine 


1917 


$337,229 

1,403,241 

10,982,333 

305, 572 

5,650,698 
13,179,718 

2,  OttJ,  139 
68, 040, 050 

6,009,081 

2,601,431 


1918 


»778, 

1,321. 

11,798, 


301,37 


9,570, 
13,080, 

1,420, 
97,156, 

8,345, 

7,600, 


Articles. 


Table  waters,  cider,  and 

perrj- 

Tea 

Tobacco: 

Manufactured     and 

snufl 

Unmanufactured 

Wine 

Other  art  icles 


Total. 


1917 


$.56,369 
67,652,864 


2,312,230 

202,069,188 

3, 578, 873 

290,851 


406,9(U,90C 


1918 


$25,612 
,765,307 


039, 139 
497, 702 
749,901 
7W,292 


507,919,519 


Shipping  statistics. 

Tlie  tonnage  :ind  iiiitioniility  of  vessels  with  cargoes  entering  into 
and  clearing  from  British  ports  from  and  to  foreign  countries  during 
the  years  1917  and  1918  were  as  follows: 


Nationality. 


British 

Russian 

Swedish 

Norwegian 

Danish 

Dutch 

Belgian 

French 

Spanish..^ 

Italiitn 

(ireok 

United  States , 

Japanese 

Other  nationalities . 


TotaL 23,228,546  ,  23,207,117 


Entered. 


1917 


191S 


Tms. 
18,795,0-15  : 
166,  PS8 
375,.Hf)2  1 
1,301,696  : 
292.976  1 
171,201 
190, 124  I 
307,<i36  ; 
234,726  I 
301,962 
182, 512 
602, 159 
185,482 
119,877 


Tons. 
1,791,267 

96, 705 
625,299 
646,228 
187,062 

74, 828 
135, 713 
452, 767 
285.943 

53, 194 

77, 615 
486,897 
145, 131 
142,468 


Cleared. 


1917 


Tons. 

,926,662 
215. 490 
498,747 

,  .539, 636 
733, 104 
2!'S,420 
2t'5, 120 

, 718, 588 
295. 137 
414,598 
411.319 
361,268 
195,864 
171,871 


1918 


26,075,824 


Toivi. 
14,953,266 
104,803 

1,024,361 

2, 726, 875 
839, 892 
102,944 
201,301 

1,774,355 
278,267 
59,586 
199, 877 
127,02.5 
149, 370 
181,623 


22, 723, 545 


New  docks  and  liarbors  are  under  consideration,  including  a  new 
Cornish  deep-water  dock,  to  cost  $14,599,500,  at  St.  Just,  near  Fal- 
mouth; a  railway  and  wharf  at  C'anvey  Island  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Thames;  additional  works  at  Falmouth  docks;  considerable  exten- 
sions and  improvements  in  the  Manchester  ship  canal  and  Manches- 
ter docks,  with  an  additional  dock  at  Salford  and  the  deepening  and 
enlarging  of  existing  docks. 

London  as  a  Rubber  Market — State  Control  of  Railroads. 

Kespecting  the  future  of  the  London  rubber  market  a  writer  in 
the  London  press  states  "  that  Limdon  is  likely  to  lose  its  position 
as  the  world's  rubber  market,  as  the  eastern  colonies  have  been  given 
permission  to  export  direct  to  the  United  States/'  In  connection 
Avith  the  stocks  of  raw  rubber  in  Great  Britain,  it  is  now  reported 
that  the  rubber  salvage  scheme  inaugurated  by  the  ministry  of  na- 
tional .service  ceased  on  January  4,  1919,  consequently  the  organized 
effort  to  utilize  old  and  scrap  rubber,  which  Avas  financially  success- 
ful, will  revert  to  private  enterprise  and  will  not  unlikely  lead  to  a 
somewhat  larger  demand  for  the  raw  material. 

At  a  conference  of  business  men  and  trades,  called  by  the  Federa- 
tion of  British  Industries'  Asso -iatioii,  a  resolution  was  passed  de- 
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daring  in  no  scheme  of  control  slioukl  the  Government  be  concerned 
with  the  detailed  administration  of  the  railroads.  For  the  time  being 
it  was  agreed  that  the  State  should  continue  .the  present  guaranty  of 
profits  on  the  1913  basis,  but  the  numerous  restrictions  imposed  on 
the  use  of  the  railroads  should  be  removed  and  all  facilities  rein- 
stated. 
Cotton  Trade — Wool  Outlook. 

In  the  cotton  trade  a  state  of  depression  has  existed.  Private  firms 
and  joint-stock  companies,  it  is  reported,  are  recording  considerable 
]Drofits,  but  little  new  business  has  been  booked  and  cloth  producers 
are  in  need  of  fresh  contracts.  Prices  abroad  have  dropped  since 
the  armistice,  while  a  considerable  fall  has  occurred  in  values  in 
Manchester,  particularly  as  regards  yarn.  The  former  margin  en- 
joyed by  spinners  of  61  cents  per  pound  has  been  reduced  to  approxi- 
mately 24  cents. 

According  to  a  press  report  from  Leeds,  the  chief  activity  at  that 
center  is  toward  fulfillment  of  Army  and  Navy  contracts.  There  is 
a  smaller  demand  on  Government  account  for  cloth  for  discharged 
men's  wear,  and  the  outlook  for  the  civilian  trade  has  improved  with 
the  simplification  of  the  standard-clothing  scheme,  while  the  in- 
creased price  is  anticipated  to  have  a  favorable  effect  on  that  branch 
of  business.  In  the  districts  of  Dewsbury,  Batley,  Heckmondwike, 
and  Burstall  there  is  full  employment  for  the  wholesale  clothing 
trade,  but  at  Huddersfield  there  is  uncertainty  respecting  supplies  of 
raw  material  with  a  consequent  possibility  of  reduction  in  the  work- 
ing hours  to  45  per  week.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  members  of  the 
woolen  and  worsted  manufacturers'  federation  have  discussed  the 
demand  of  the  operatives'  union  for  such  a  worldng  week,  but  manu- 
facturers favor  49^  hours  spread  equally  over  5^  days.  No  decision 
has  yet  been  reached. 

From  Bradford  it  is  reported  that  effort;?  to  resume  normal  trading 
conditions  are  hampered  by  the  uncertainty  of  future  supplies  of 
raw  material.  In  the  spinning  department  there  are  inquiries  for 
yarns  for  the  hosiery  district,  but  spinners  who  have  booked  orders 
for  particular  quantities  find  that  in  some  grades  of  cross-bred  they 
can  not  get  the  tops  necessary  to  complete  their  contracts.  The  fact 
is  creating  considerable  irritation,  but  there  is  a  decided  scarcity  of 
cross-bred  wool  which  threatens  to  cause  serious  trouble  in  the  trade 
in  the  first  qr.;i,rter  of  1919.  The  uncertainty  as  to  prospective  sup- 
plies of  raw  material  also  handicaps  readjustment  of  values  from  the 
exorbitant  prices  made  for  civilian  business  just  prior  to  the  cessa- 
tion of  hostilities.  It  is  announced  that  the  progress  made  in  the 
restoration  of  textile  machinery  in  northern  France  has  necessitated  a 
substantial  allocation  of  tops  and  yarns  for  that  market. 

Arrival  of  Wool  from  South  Africa. 

On  January  17  it  was  reported  that  the  steamship  Austril  Mead 
had  arrived  at  London  with  the  first  consignment  of  wool  of  the  new 
clip  f>;  jm  Brisbane,  the  quantity  comprising  24,000  bales,  or  over 
4,000  tons.  Coincidently  it  was  reported  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
War  Office  has  stated  that  all  restrictions  on  the  importation  of  and 
dealings  in  South  African  wool  and  tops  produced  from  it  are  re- 
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moved.  This  step  is  the  natural  corollary  of  the  virtual  rejection  by 
the  South  African  farmers  of  the  Imperial  Government's  offer  to 
purchase  their  wool  on  the  same  terms  as  those  on  ^Yhich  the  Aus- 
tralian and  New  Zealand  clips  were  purchased.  The  (luantity  regis- 
tered for  sale  to  the  Inii)erial  (rovernment  is  negligible  and  the  offer 
is  thciofore  at  an  end. 

In  the  meantime  further  increases  in  the  prices  of  hosiery  have 
become  necessary,  for  although  there  are  reported  to  be  considerable 
stocks  of  women's  war-time  underwear  in  the  warehouses,  workers 
are  receiving  higher  remuneration,  while  G<f\ernment  orders  con- 
tinue to  utiRze  all  the  machinery  available  for  making  masculine 
underwear. 

Timber  Supplies — The  llSetal  Trade. 

An  order,  taking  effect  on  January  1,  abolished  the  requirement  of 
permits  for  dealing  in  timber  of  any  description  in  the  United  King- 
dom and  for  trading  in  hardwoods  outside  the  United  Kingdom  for 
deliver}'  to  places  abroad.  It  is  also  reported  from  Stockholm  that 
representatives  of  the  Swedish  timber  industry  sailed  for  Great 
Britain  to  open  negotiations  for  sales,  their  primary  proposals  being 
to  offer  250,000  standards  of  timber. 

At  the  quarterly  meeting  of  the  metal  trades  held  in  January  no 
further  change  in  prices  was  announced,  but  orders  were  accepted 
only  at  current  rates  to  cover  that  month's  delivery,  as  another 
advance  in  marked  and  crown  bars  was  expected  at  the  beginning  of 
February.  The  delay  in  demolnlization  is  keeping  the  output  of 
mills  and  forges  at  a  low  level.  A  fair  amount  of  steel,  it  is  reported, 
was  on  offer,  but  better  (juality  pig  iron  was  short  and  manufacturing 
fuel  scarce.  Subsequent  reports  from  Birmingham  stated  there  was 
a  very  fair  inquiry  on  the  metal  market,  buyers  being  anxious  to 
secure  supplies  before  further  advances  in  prices.  Producei-s  who 
have  their  order  l)ooks  very  well  filled  are  not  accepting  further 
business  unless  on  the  condition  that  prices  will  be  those  ruling  at  the 
date  of  delivery.  There  is  a  very  brisk  demand  for  small  bars.  Not 
much  is  doing  yet  in  galvanized,  corrugated  sheets,  but  prices  are 
easier.  Some  brands  of  steel  continue  scarce.  Pig  iron  is  fairly 
freely  offered,  but  there  are  no  forward  sales  without  a  proviso 
regarding  prices. 

Linen  and  Jute — Control  of  Cement. 

It  is  reported  that  in  Belfast  linens  occupy  an  unenviable  position, 
for  while  cotton  may  come  down  in  price,  flax  must  remain  at  an 
extravagant  figure  for  practically  the  whole  year.  Unions  may 
become  easier,  but  for  all-flax  material  high  quotations  will  rule. 
Certain  modifications  have  been  effected  respecting  control,  the 
Irish  subcommittee  of  the  flax-control  lioard  having  notified  spin- 
ners and  yain  merchants  that  tliey  can  deal  in  all  yarns  not  espe- 
cially marked  for  (jovernment  orders. 

Prices  are  reported  in  Dundee  to  be  quiet,  but  as  lower  prices  are 
expected  buyers  hold  aloof.  Jute  yarns  and  goods  also  are  neglected 
pending  developments,  but  in  the  linen  trade  in  Dundee  values  are 
rising  owing  to  higher  flax  prices. 

The  control  of  distribution  of  cement  by  the  War  Office  by  means 
of  priority  certificates  has  been  removed.    Manufacturers  and  mer- 
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chants  may  now  execute  orders  without  any  form  of  certificate  pro- 
vided that  priority  is  accorded  to  Government  orders ;  but  the  export 
of  cement  continues  to  be  governed  by  export  licenses. 
British  Exports  to  America. 

A  declared  value  little  more  than  half  that  of  1913  marked  the 
closing  year  of  the  war  as  regards  exports  from  the  British  Isles  to 
the  United  States.  Consular  records  for  1918  show  shipments  valued 
at  only  $143,272,830  conU-asted  with  a  pre-war  total  of  $270,968,600 
and  one  of  $279,250,229  in  the  part- war  vear  of  1914 ;  in  1915  the  ag- 
gregate was  $273,553,114,  in  1916  $305',414,269,  and  in  1917  $262,- 
891,937.  When  the  rise  in  prices  that  has  occurred  during  these  six 
years  is  taken  into  consideration — and  it  is  a  point  that  must  be  kept 
constantly  in  mind  in  any  comparison  of  values  nowadays — the  de- 
cline in  1918  becomes  even  greater,  but  it  is  a  decline  that  is  easily 
understandable  in  the  light  of  import  and  export  restriction  in  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain  and  the  lack  of  available  cargo  space 
on  trans-Atlantic  boats. 

In  the  table  below  appears  the  total  value,  arranged  according  to 
consular  districts,  of  the  direct  shipments  from  the  United  Kingdom 
to  the  United  States  during  the  past  six  years : 


District. 


Belfast 

Londonderry 

Birmingham 

Kidderminster.. 

Redditeh 

Bradlord. 

Bristol 

Cardiff , 

Cork 

Limerick 

Dublin , 

Galway 

Dundee 

Aberdeen 

Kirkwall 

Dunfermline 

Edinburgh 

Glasgow , 

Greenock , 

Troon 

Huddersfield 

Hull 

Leeds 

Liverpool 

St.  Helens 

London 

Manchester 

Newcastle 

West  Hartlepool . 
Nottingham 

Derby 

Leicester 

Plymouth 

Sheffield 

Southampton 

Jersey 

Weymouth 

Stoke-on-Trent 

Swansea 


}" 


1913 


•$16, 226, 145 

4,745,912 

12,616,805 
538, 638 
48, 929 

239,.  974 

1,512,902 

953, 879 


1914 


097, 539 
514,863 


10,104,510 


866, 804 
OOn, 481 
185,267 

666,629 

224, 952 
647, 735 

894,170 


11,079,906 


985,943 
160,817 


394,347 


,  079, 960 
181,493 


117,988,051 

191,545 

4, 560, 046 

341,388 

573,202 

30,358,795 

1,010,-548 

25, 826 

123,368 

109,441 

1,125,661 

129,663 

9,622,517 

966,472 


2,298,420 

1,729,848 

I  10,382,222 

i        323,168 

[        743,854 

5,600,100 

1,172,413 

1,979,670 

I  30,652,104 

\        923,310 

119,908,815 

14,654,437 

/    1,340,102 

t     1,5.59,124 

I     9,058,286 

\        82:3,356 

[        623,802 

2, 029, 659 

2,808,366 

457, 233 

47, 490 

109,205 

2,353,200 

545,522 


1915 


$15,823,964 

151,865 

3, 016, 051 

250,  787 

525, 034 

19,801,748 

676,104 

35, 181 

90, 693 

146,199 

1,073,800 

83,477 

7,663,094 

875, 149 


1,506,146 
1,761,761 
10,628,860 
(«) 

784,630 

2, 870, 916 

1,119,775 

865, 029 

29, 526, 605 

438, 834 

145,265,305 

11,607,637 

1,249,053 

1,082,119 

8, 247, 136 

(a) 

304,572 

1,523,942 

1,958,977 

88,897 

46, 133 

103, 559 

2,053,649 

306, 463 


1916 


$19,587,203 
302,020 
2, 746, 580 
(a) 

684,866 

14,452,210 

608,121 

15,644 

152, 046 

166,669 

1,557,840 

188,  '>37 

13,449,  .76 

862, 095 

350 

1,652,019 

1,810,947 

8, 484, 731 

(a) 

972, 254 

2,077,120 

1,994,810 

1,029,209 

30,144,189 

c    88,310 

159,154,849 

19,558,499 

1,. 542, 862 

2,  .523, 934 

12,300,545 

(a) 

459, 042 

1,847,183 

2, 249, 536 

73, 539 

76,564 

62, 228 

2,360,122 

178,120 


1917 


$20,373,913 
3,331 
3,617,307 
(a) 


14,213,201 
559, 784 
26,407 
271,404 


1,112,209 

238,177 

15,422,232 

33,350 

5,294 

1,506,592 

2,105,129 

9, 242, 906 

861,833 

1 ,  950, 807 

1,746,029 

535, 972 

24,(«5,832 

(a) 

125,974,374 

20,205,094 

1,235,798 

2,234,307 

7,549,219 

(a) 

511,2.58 

1,837,951 

1,911,731 

57, 775 

67,116 

71,116 

3,203,000 

79,3.56 


1918 


$16,169,133 
337 
2,861,069 
(a) 


7,199,173 
491,440 
21,949 

298, 862 


278, 356 

150, 096 

4,40.5,818 

74,456 


823,861 
726, 599 
5,548,230 
(a) 

430,190 

t>  568, 429 

288, 463 

357, 2.55 

12,806,934 

(«) 
59,701,660 
12,434.978 
2,188,975 
1,321,914 
7,440,883 
(a) 


1,530,189 
1,998,360 

41,796 
1,436 

45, 851 
3, 035, 615 

26, 006 


o  Closed. 


b  Closed  July  13, 1918. 


cClosed  June  10, 1916. 
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SUPPLEMENT  TO   COMMERCE  REPORTS. 


Declared  Exports  from  London  to  United  States. 

The  priiK'i})iil  articles  shipped  from  tlie  London  district  to  the 
United  States  and  possessions  and  their  dechired  vahie  in  1917  and 
1918  were: 


Articles. 


1917 


1918 


TO  UNITED  STATE.*!. 

Abrasives: 

Emer\' 

Polishing  and  cleaning 

creams 

Animals,  live: 

Cattle 

Horses 

Other 

Apparatus: 

Miners' rescue 

rhilosophical  and  scien- 
tific  

Art  works: 

Etchings,  engravings, 

artists' proofs,  etc 

Paintings 

Sculptures  and  replicas . . 

Works  of  art  (not  Doolcs) 

produced    more   than 

100  years  rt;;o 

Other,  incliidingstaincd- 

glass  windows 

Asbestos ,  mamifatturcs  of . . . 

Automobiles 

Bismuth 

Brass .  manufactures  of 

Bristles: 

Cnide,  not  sorted 

Sorted,  bunched,  or  pre- 
pared  

Brushes,  feath'r  dusters, 

and  hair  pencils 

Carl>on,  umuanufactured 

Cellaloid.etc 

Challi.  cubes, sticks, etc 

Chemicals ,  drug's ,  and  medi- 
cines: 

Acids 

Alkalies,  alkaloids,  and 

compounds 

Buchu  leaves 

Coal-t  ar  d  ves 

Ergot "... 

Glycerine,  crude 

Gum  arable  orsenc.eal... 
Medicinal  compounds 

containing  alcohol 

Opium 

Senna  leaves 

Other,  in  capsules, pills, 

etc 

Clays  and  earths: 

Fuller's  earth 

Other 

Cocoa,  crude 

ColTce 

Collars   and    cuffs    (except 

cotton) 

Copper  matte 

Cotton,  manufactures  of: 

Heltini;,  machinery 

La<es  and  lace  articles, 

handmade 

Tracing  cloth 

Other 

Creosote  oil 

Earthen,  stone,  and  cliina 
ware: 
Painted,  colored,  or 

tinted , 

Crucibles 

Explosives 

Feathers: 

Ostrich 

Other 


$15,069 
10,690 

$8,408 

15,477 
79,682 
101,674 

23,766 

24,595 

17,643 

14,672 

293,482 

132,041 

459,708 

1,190,372 

38,651 

100,465 
764,077 

3,429,948 

1,140,543 

34,992 

99, 6S3 
.56, 114 

30,770 
76,968 

96,498 

394,768 

291,064 

36,420 

9,626 

3,091,689 

568,682 

414,352 

30,419 

Articles. 


5,118 
247,513 
948,321 


206,110 

419,984 
77,071 

141,148 

192,763 
10,674 

861,432 

294,389 
334,960 
147,091 


276,943 
79, 796 

314,648 
28,692 

152,397 
21,219 

1, 146, 284 

4,119 

34,346 

510, 286 

81,046 


94,987 
54.967 
38, 648 

17,917 
138, 277 


17,469 
315,062 
456, 150 


138,060 
296,940 


60,940 
67,432 


583,347 

938,642 

15,423 

34,040 

401,690 
94,940 


37,960 

884,096 

15,066 
48,640 
785,013 
32,010 


100,004 

140,680 

4,026,554 


TO  UNITED  sT.\TEa— contd. 


Felt,  adhesive 

Per  Hirers 

Firearms:  Shotguns 

Fish: 

Herring,  pickled  or  salted 

Otlier,  packed  in  oil 

Flax,  manufactures  of 

Flint  and  (lint  stones 

Fruits  an  1  nuts: 

Dales 

Grapes,  preserved 

Almonds,  shelled 

Other  nuts 

Furs  and  fur  skins,  and  man- 
ufactures of: 

Undressed 

Dressed  seal 

Mats  of  dog  and  goat  skin. 

Furs  not  on  the  skin,  pre- 
pared for  hatters'  use. . 

Hats,  bonnets,  etc.,   of 
rabbit,  etc 

Wearing  apparel  of  fur. . . 

Other 

Galalith  (artificial ivory),  and 

manufactures  of 

Gelatin,  and  manufactmes  of. 

Glass  and  glassware 

Glne  and  glue  size 

Gold  and  silver,  manufac- 
tures of 

Goldbeaters' molds  andskins 

Grease,  crude 

Gums: 

Copal 

Gambler ." 

Kauri 

Lac 

Rosin,  crude 

Tragacanlh 

Other  gums  and  gum  res- 
ins in  a  crude  state. . . . 

Gut,  manufactured 

Hair,  animal: 

Horse 

Other 

Hair,  human,  and  manufac- 
tures of: 

Clean  or  drawn,  Asiatic. 

Nets  and  netting 

Hats  and  bonnets,  and  mate- 
rials for: 

Bleached,  dyed,  or  col- 
ored   

Blocked  and  trimmed . . . 

Hemp,  not  hackled  or  dressed 

Hides  and  skins  (other  than 

fur  skins),  raw  or  uncured: 

Calf.... 

Cattle 

Goat 

Sheep 

Hide    cuttings,    raw,    and 

other  glue  stock 

Hollow  ware,  table,  kitchen, 

etc 

Hoofs,  herns,  and  parts  of, 

unmanufactured 

Household  elTects 

India  rubber,  gutta-percha, 
etc.,  and  manufactures  of: 

Crude,  and  milk  of 

Scrap  or  refuse  fit  only 
for  remanufact  ure. . . .". 

Manufactures  of 


$17,441 

252,504 

5,795 

11,429 

18,443 

679, 476 

18,488 

377, 199 
15,192 
11,156 
31,762 


1,-554,192 
25,147 

79, 848 

28,799 

439, 782 

46,646 

4,765,341 

14,438 
62. 133 
46, 525 
166,755 

404, 986 
24,678 
279,t>l3 

583, 062 
27, 932 
19,194 

746, 233 
48,713 

350,004 

191,864 
31,008 

279, 193 
124,712 


31,876 
14,475 


898,472 
77,665 
117,362 


121,533 

305,593 

331,171 

2,452,166 

19,995 

31,668 

77,921 
616, 200 


882,947 
266,008 


$24,720 


21,765 


1,319,944 
18,664 


31,601 

584,340 

64,706 

4,858,353 


176,430 


271,764 
'386,062 

237,041 


4,644 

350,967 

19,767 

147, 167 

99,710 
17,643 


74,749 


66,940 
32,066 


57,114 


158,249 


86,445 


411,085 


3,743,609 

368, 174 
468, 208 


UNITED  KINGDOM. 
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Articles. 


TO  UNITED  STATES— COntd. 

Lndigo,    natural    aiid    sjTi- 

thetie 

Ink,  writing  and  copying. . . 

Iridium 

Iron  and  steel,  manufactures 

of  n.  0.  s 

Ivory  tusks 

Jute". 

Leather,  and  manufactures 
of: 
Fancy   lealher,   includ- 
ing morocco 

Skins  for  morocco,  tan- 
ned but  not  finished. . 

Other  leather ^. . 

Boots  and  shoes 

Gloves — 

Men's 

Women's 

Harness  and  saddlery — 
Other  manufactures . 
MacMnes  and  machinery 

Manuscripts 

Marine  glue  pitch 


Metal  bottle  caps,  collapsible . 

tubes,  etc.,  decorated 

Mica 

Mineral  waters 

Monazite  sand  and  thorite . . . 
Oils,  vegetable: 

Coconut,  crude 

Rapeseed 

Other 

Paints,  pigments,  colors,  and 
varmshes: 
Vermilion  reds  coTitain- 

ing  quicksilver 

Artists'  paints  and  colors. 

Other 

Paper,  and  manufactures  of: 
Books    for    Library    of 

Congress 

Books,pamplili:ts,music, 
maps,    and     other 

prlated  matter 

Paper  hanguigs 

Parchment 

Photographic,  albumin- 
ized, or  sensitized 

Other  paper 

Other  manufactures 

Paper  stock 

Parchment  and  vellum 

Peas 

Photographic  goods: 

Dry  plates 

Films  for  motion  pictiu"es 
Pipes  and  smokers'  articles. . 
Platinum,  unmanufactured.. 

Plumbago 

Precious  stones: 
Diamonds- 
Rough  or  uncut 

Cut  but  not  set 

Bort 

Glaziers'  and  engrav- 
ers', unset 

Pearls  and  parts  of,  not 

strung  or  set 

Other 


Sausage  casings 

Seeds: 

Castor  beans 

Clover,  crimson 

Mustard 

Other 

Shells,  unmanufactured: 

Mother-of-pearl 

Other 

Silk,  manufactures  of: 

Laces,  embroideries,  etc. . 

Nets  and  netting 


SI,  224, 217 


263,041 

203,011 
ln4,790 

248, 487 


222,072 

793,099 

214, 796 

15,493 

25,010 
13,(583 
31,313 
32, 955 
74,692 
54,679 
48,486 

44, 768 
119,755 
21,740 
61,992 

71,246 

84,792 

343,013 


44,207 
67, 670 
18,349 


14,484 


1, 842, 320 
13,076 
10, 684 

40,006 
24, 024 
16,948 
417,162 
19, 148 
17, 172 

17,960 
714,966 

2.5, 946 
584, 114 
143,068 


11,841,010 

1, 006, 237 

201, 123 

121,476 

3, 862, 688 
480, 176 
1S9, 078 
449, 072 

48, 734 
20,114 

136. 412 
146, 400 

849, 117 
346, 762 

207. 413 
54,048 


$76,001 
14,444 


44,392 
647,340 


41,762 


4,963 
68,400 


14, 076 
79,794 

195,824 
15, 875 

126, 492 

192,921 
457, 450 


84,354 


418, 220 


54,671 
54,454 
70, 460 


38,247 


1,370,734 
31,050 


19,444 
40,410 
38, 472 
269,403 


15,449 

21,048 
407, 990 

18, 302 
271,690 


10, 469, 322 
773,424 
593,938 

132,069 

3, 169, 072 
315,716 


75, 942 
392,840 


190, 640 
48,480 


Articles. 


TO  UNITED  ST.\TE3— Contd. 

Silk,  manufactures  of— Con. 

Ready-made  clothing 

Other,   including   artifi- 
cial  

Sisal  grass 

Soap: 

Powder 

Toilet 

Other 

Spices: 

Cloves,  unground 

Mustard,  groimd  or  pre- 
pared  

Pepper,  white  or  black, 

miground 

Other 

Spirits,  wines,  and  liquors: 
Ale,    beer,   porter,    and 

stout 

Gin 

Wines — 

Champagne 

Still  wines,  vermuth, 

etc 

Sponges 

Stamps  and  stamped  post 

cards 

Tea 

Teeth,  natural  or  manufac- 
tured  

Tin,  and  manufactures  of: 
Bars,  blocks,  pigs,  etc., 

and  scrap 

Manufactures  of 

Tobacco,  and  manufactures 
of: 

Filler,  unstemmed 

Other 

Toys,  parts  of 

Umbrella  sticks 

Vegetables:     Pickled     and 

sauces 

Watch  movements 

Wax: 

Mineral 

Manufactures  of 

Wood,  and  manufactm'es  of: 

Mahogany 

Rattan 

Other  unmanufactured . . 

Furniture 

Sticks  for  canes 

Other  manufactures 

Wool,  and  manufactmes  of: 

Noils,  camel's-hair 

Carpets 

Cloths- 
Made  from   hair   of 

Angora  goat 

Woolen,  plain  woven 

Woolen,  other 

Worsted,     fancy 

woven 

Worsted,      plain 

woven 

Plushes,    velvets,    and 

other  pile  fabrics 

Hats 

Gloves 

Knitted  articles 

Stockings 

Wearing  apparel  n.  e.  s . . 

TO  PIIILIPPIXE  ISLANDS. 

Books 

Condensed  milk 

Cotton  goods 

Drugs  and  chemicals 

Metal  manufactm'es 

Paints  and  oils 

Provisions 

Scientific  instruments 


$37,960 


58, 
755: 


10, 771 
117 


275 

56 

196 
25 

41 
71 
51 
368 
39 
77; 

929 
136 


19 

91 

643 


14 

ise: 
37 

119: 
15: 

848: 


1918 


19, 048 
4,119 
319, 407 
13,686 
357, 001 
44,919 
17,922 
7,472 


$42, 708 
330,044 


18,960 
16,342 


568, 856 

61,324 
11,760 


44,058 

249,328 
14, 480 


68, 692 


3, 605, 278 
98,644 


67,340 

19, 741 

47, 690 

136, 408 

141,001 


69, 690 
17,384 


269, 769 

546, 320 

58, 490 

288, 766 

26,648 
114,832 


13,684 

68, 460 

1,040,660 

421, 768 

44, 769 


90, 760 

44,644 

384,704 


9,949 

2,309 

257, 158 

'ii9,'647 
23,294 
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SUPPLEMENT   TO   COMMERCE   PiEPDETS. 


Articles. 

1917       1       1918 

Arliflcs. 

1917 

1018 

TO  PORTO  RICO. 

$440 

1,217 

11,021 

78,943 

17,269 

243 

TO  JIAWAH. 

Metal  manufiicturcs 

$28,692 

498 

1,286 

14, 766 

$19,619 

$'J94 

Provisions 

Spirits,  wines,  and  liquors 

55,431 

7,238 

3,907 

TO  VIRGIN  ISLANDS. 

Total 

9, 109 

Eeturned  Americrin  fi^oods  wore  valued  in  1918  at  $395,407,  com- 
])ared  with  $703,011  in  1917,  the  chief  item.s  being:  Machinerv, 
$87.(517  ($210,048  in  1917)  :  fihn.s,  $54,544  ($148,049  in  1917)  ;  dentiil 
^roods,  $59,090  ($132,040)  ;'  n.otal  goods,  $23,970  ($91,730)  ;  leather 
good.s,  $29,321  ($44,043)  ;  pictures,  $38,701  (none  «n  1917)  :  books, 
$19,049  ($15,555)  ;  and  oraiuophone  records,  $80,093  ($09,584  in 
1917). 

The  combined  value  of  the  American  merchandise  returned  from 
all  the  consular  districts  was:  To  the  United  States,  $980,022  in 
]917  and  $907,033  in  1918;  to  the  Philippine  Island.s,  $2,937,083  in 
1917  and  $2,049,853  in  1918;  to  Porto  Kico,  $285,515  in  1917  and 
$230,945  in  1918;  to  Hawaii,  $113,708  in  1917  and  $53,198  in  1918; 
aud  to  the  Virgin  Islands,  $52,i>39  in  19LS. 

The  declared-export  records  of  the  London  consulate  general  show 
lluit  the  highest  individual  monthly  total  during  1918  occurred  in 
April,  when  the  aggregate  value  of  the  shipments  to  the  United 
States  was  $8,935,755;  and  the  lowest  in  September,  when  the  total 
Avas  but  $2,800,113.  The  principal  articles  and  their  declared  values 
in  1917  and  1918  were :  Kubber,  $40,271,280  and  $3,743,009 ;  precious 
stones,  $17,512,700  and  $15,435,541;  tin,  $10,771,101  and  $3,005,278; 
Pi-t  works,  $5,135,071  and  $2,034,214;  furs,  $0,344,080  and  $0,128,502: 
liides,  $3,210,403  and  $158,249;  wool,  $929,774  and  $20,048.  No  ship- 
ments of  tea  from  London  to  the  United  States  occurred  in  1918,  con- 
tiasted  with  exports  of  $747,058  in  1917  and  $8,211,487  in  1910. 

By  Con.sul  General  ^W  Stanley  HoUis. 

The  Coal-Mining  Industry. 

The  calendar  year  1918,  during  all  of  which  the  mines  were  under 
Ciovernment  control,  Avas  the  most  difficult  and  critical  since  the  out- 
break of  the  war  for  the  coal  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The 
l)roduction  of  coal  had  been  steadily  diminishing  during  the  pre- 
ceding years,  but  in  1918  unfavorable  circumstances  decreased  the 
output  even  more,  and  all  the  energy  of  the  Government  department 
charged  with  the  control  of  coal  was  exerted  in  endeavoring  to  adjust 
the  decreasing  supplies  with  the  ever-increasing  demand. 

The  average  yearly  production  of  coal  in  the  United  Kingdom  for 
the  five  years  ended"  December  31,  1913,  was  270,000,000  tons,  while 
the  annual  production  for  the  past  six  years  was  as  follows : 


Year. 


Output,  in 
tons. 


Price  at 
mines, 
per  ton. 


Profits,  total. 


Profits, 
per  ton. 


1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918  (first  9  months) 

1918  (astimate  for  year). 


270,000,000 
266, 000, 000 
253,000,000 
2i6, 500, 000 
248, 500, 000 
218, 000, 000 
232,000,000 


$2.12 
2.43 
3.03 
3., SO 
4.07 
6.04 


$63,250,000 
75, 500, 000 
104.750,000 
193,500,000 
1.35,000,000 
189, 750. 000 


$0.24 
.27 
.40 
.70 
.53 
.86 
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Causes  of  Decreased  Production. 

The  causes  for  the  steady  decline  in  production  v:ere,  briefly  stated, 
shortage  of  labor  and  scarcity  of  shipping  facilities. 

In  the  early  part  of  1918,  when  affairs  on  the  Western  Front  in 
France  and  in  Belgium  were  in  a  very  critical  state,  the  British  War 
Department  drafted  75,000  miners  into  the  army.  The  original 
■  requisition  of  the  military  authorities  called  for  100,000  men  from 
the  mines,  but  this  contemplated  depletion  of  the  labor  supply  to 
the  extent  of  between  10  and  12|  per  cent  of  the  already  greatly 
reduced  number  of  persons  employed  in  the  coal  mines  involved  a 
peril  of  such  gravity  to  the  conduct  of  the  industries  of  the  country, 
as  well  as  to  the  continuation  of  the  regular  supply  of  essential  war 
exports  of  coal  to  France  and  Italy,  that  the  military  authorities 
had  to  revise  the  draft  figures. 

The  other  adverse  factor  was  the  decreasing  efficiency  of  the  rail- 
roads which  served  the  coal-mining  regions.  Prior  to  the  war,  5 
and  10  ton  trucks  had  been  employed  almost  exclusivel}^  by  the  rail- 
roads in  handling  the  coal  traffic,  and  practically  no  economies  had 
been  effected  by  the  substitution  of  freight  cars  with  a  larger  carry- 
ing capacity.  During  the  eaily  part  of  1918  there  was  already  a 
considerable  shortage  of  coal  cars,  but  when,  later  in  the  year,  8,000 
cars  were  diverted  from  the  mining  districts  to  general  freight 
carrying,  the  shortage  wa>j  more  acutely  felt  tlian  ever. 

Tlie  export  trade  in  coal  suffered  greatly  fron.  the  shortage  of 
shipping,  and,  in  consequence,  employment  in  the  mines  which  pro- 
duced coal  for  overseas  shipment  almost  exclusively  became  very 
irregular.  The  British  channel  ports  received  from  the  shipping 
and  naval  authorities  some  special  consideration,  because  it  was  on 
the  South  Wales  coal  fields  served  by  these  ports  that  the  Allied 
navies  and  mercantile  fleets  depended  principally^  for  bunker  sup- 
plies, and  France  and  Italy  for  the  coal  requirements  of  their  rail- 
wa3"s,  munition  factories,  and  other  essential  war  industries.  Nev- 
ertheless, South  Wales  was  unable  to  avoid  a  great  loss  of  working 
time,  and  at  one  period  there  was  danger  of  the  institution  of  a 
five-day  working  week  in  that  coal  field. 

Government  Measures  to  Improve  Conditions. 

Furthermore,  the  output  of  coal  all  over  the  country  suffered  from 
strikes  and  various  forms  of  absences  by  the  employees.  The  high 
wages  paid  to  the  miners  were  the  cause  of  an  increased  irregularity 
in  the  attendance  of  a  large  number  of  men  employed  underground, 
who  only  Avorked  because  of  economic  necessity.  It  is  estimated 
that,  apart  from  strikes,  there  was  an  average  absence  of  between 
7  and  10  per  cent  in  the  mining  districts.  The  Government  depart- 
ment having  charge  of  the  mines  resorted  to  various  expedients,  in 
some  cases  without  consulting  the  mine  owners,  to  remedy  the  un- 
satisfactory state  of  affairs.  Wages  were  increased  and  many  con- 
cessions made  to  the  miners. 

After  the  armistice,  in  November,  the  Government  took  the  neces- 
sary measures  to  accelerate  the  demobilization  of  miners,  and  it  is 
estimated  that  50,000  had  been  sent  back  to  the  coal  districts  by  the 
end  of  the  year.  This  increase  in  the  supply  of  labor  was  counter- 
balanced by  the  inability  of  many  of  the  mines  to  absorb  at  once 
their  quota  of  the  demobilized  miners,  which  caused  a  few  stikes  and 
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]o(l  to  the  belief  that  a  reduction  in  the  liours  of  h\bor  woiihl  be 
necessary  if  work  ^vas  to  be  provided  for  all  demobilized  miners. 
The  labor  situation  became  so  critical  that  a  Government  commission 
^vas  appointed  to  investifjate  it. 

In  order  that  tliere  should  be  the  least  possible  amount  of  in- 
convenience on  account  of  the  prospective  wniter  coal  shortaj^e,  the 
authorities  in  the  suuimer  of  11)18  institnted  a  scheme  for  the  strict 
rationinfj,  not  only  of  coal  but  of  <ras  and  electricity,  which  worked 
very  well  and  apparently  fulfilled  the  object  for  which  it  was  created. 
Effect  of  Increased  Wages  on  Coal  Prices. 

While  the  price  of  coal  at  the  mine  has  nearly  trebled,  the  net 
l)rofit  is  now  350  per  cent  of  what  it  was  during  the  1909-1913 
]ieriod,  and  if  the  present  demands  of  the  miners  are  granted  it 
Avill  oblige  the  mine  operators  to  increase  the  price  of  coal  by  adding 
i^l.GO  to  each  ton.  This  net  profit,  however,  has  not  all  gone  into  the 
j)ockets  of  the  mine  owners,  as  nnder  the  excess-profits  taxation 
they  are  entitled  to  only  5  per  cent  of  such  excess  over  pre-war  tar- 
ill's,  the  remaining  95  ])cr  cent  being  payable  to  the  National  Treas- 
ury, a  portion  going  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  Coal  Control  Depart- 
ment. The  balance  of  this  increased  cost  of  coal  at  the  mine  would 
appear  to  have  been  swallowed  b}^  rises  in  prices  of  raw  materials  and 
mining  supplies,  and  by  increases  in  wages  already  given  to  the 
miners.  Without  waiting  for  the  full  report  of  the  commission,  it 
can  be  safely  stated  that,  from  the  evidence  already  shown,  any 
further  increase  in  the  cost  of  coal  caused  by  paying  increased 
Avages  to  the  miners  will  ultimately  have  to  be  borne  entirely  by 
the  consumer  or  purchaser. 

An  increase  in  the  price  of  export  coal  of  $1.G0  per  ton  would,  in 
all  probability,  be  more  than  that  trade  could  stand,  especially  in 
view  of  the  competition  in  other  markets  of  American,  South  xVfri- 
can,  and  Australian  coal.  Such  an  increase  would  also  oblige  every 
coal-using  manufacturer  in  the  country  to  raise  the  price  of  his 
goods  to  cover  his  increased  fuel  charges.  A  prominent  steel  manu- 
facturer testifying  before  the  commission  stated  that  in  order  to 
jn'oduce  1  ton  of  finished  steel  it  was  necessary  to  consume  4  tons  ot 
coal,  and  that,  in  consequence,  the  proposed  increase  in  wages, 
■which  would  enhance  the  cost  of  coal  by  $1.60  per  ton  to  the  con- 
sumer, W'Ould  raise  the  cost  of  producing  steel  by  $G.40,  an  increase 
Avhich,  in  his  opinion,  would  be  very  difficult  for  the  trade  to  bear. 

The  Export  Trade  in  Coal. 

The  diminution  in  output,  together  with  the  increased  demand 
for  industrial  and  war  purposes,  left  the  coal  exporter  but  a  scanty 
balance  with  which  to  meet  the  demands  of  overseas  customers^ 
The  quanity  of  coal,  including  bunker  coal,  coke,  and  patent  fuel, 
exported  from  (Ireat  Britain  during  the  year  mentioned  was  as 
follows:  In  1913,  98,338.000  tons;  in  1914,  81.000,000  tons;  in  1915, 
00,000,000  tons;  in  1916, '55,000,000  tons;  in  1917,  48,750,000  tons; 
and  in  1918,  43,000,000  tons. 

Home  consumption  on  the  other  hand,  was  largely  increased, 
amounting  to  199,771,000  tons  in  1917  as  compared  with  189.000,000 
tons  in  1913;  and  the  quantity  reserved  for  home  consumption 
during  1918  was  fixed  at  190,000,000  tons. 
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The  exigencies  of  the  war  produced  nmny  changes  in  the  export 
coal  trade,  as  may  be  seen  in  tlie  following  table,  which  shows  the 
principal  countries  of  destination  for  British  exports  of  coal  and 
the  amounts  taken  by  each  in  1913  and  1918 : 


Exports  to— 


Russia 

Swedon 

Norway 

Denmark. . . 
Gennany . . . 
Netherlands 
Belgium 


1913 


Tons. 
5,998,434 
4,56.'?,  076 
2,  298, 345 
3,034,240 
8,952,328 
2,018,401 
2,a31,077 


1918 


Tons. 

128, 114 
1,0'.],  121 
i;  250,867 
1,045,701 


86,001 


Exports  to— 


France 

Portugal 

Spain 

South  America. 

Esypt 

Italy 


1913 


Tons. 
12,  775, 909 
1,356,081 
y,  647, 161 
6,892,905 
3,162,477 
9, 647, 161 


Tons. 

16,511,005 

194, lOO 

429,003 

599, 509 

1,697,908 

4,053,570 


The  Labor  Situation. 

With  regard  to  the  la'oor  situation  in  general  it  may  be  safely 
said  that  notwithstanding  the  continuous  rise  in  wages  which  has 
taken  place  during  the  war,  there  is  at  present  a  very  noticeable 
spii'it  of  discontent  among  the  working  people.  This  is  shown  in 
a  very  marked  manner  I)y  the  breaking  down  of  the  labor  organiza- 
tions. The  influence  of  the  former  leaders,  under  whose  careful 
and  watchful  management  the  working  people  achieved  noteworthy 
success  and  obtained  important  privileges  before  the  war,  has  during 
the  past  year  been  very  much  diminished,  and  a  new  class  of  labor 
leaders  possessing  exceedingly  advanced  and  radical  views  has  come 
to  the  front. 

In  certain  war  industries,  such  as  munition  works,  very  high 
wages  have  been  earned  by  the  working  people,  and  this  fact  has, 
no  doubt,  caused  more  or  less  discontent  among  the  workers  in 
other  trades  and  industries  which  could  not  afford  to  adjust  their 
scales  of  wages  to  correspond  w^ith  those  of  the  munition  plants  and 
concerns  working  under  Government  contracts. 

Prior  to  the  war  all  wages  were  paid  in  coin,  gold  and  copper. 
Since  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  however,  fiat  paper  currency  has 
taken  the  place  of  gold,  and  the  psychological  effect  of  this  on  the 
worker,  in  combination  with  the  higher  Avages,  has  caused  him  to 
attach  a  smaller  value  to  the  £1  note  than  he  formerly  did  to  the  gold 
sovereign,  and  in  consequence  to  spend  the  paper  monej'  much  more 
freely. 

The  Government,  however,  is  taking  a  genuine  interest  in  the  wel- 
fare of  the  nation's  workers  and  will,  no  doubt,  take  early  steps  to 
ascertain  -the  real  wants  of  labor  and  to  the  best  of  its  ability  cause 
these  wants  to  be  filled. 
Banking  and  Finance. 

During  the  year  1918  the  Bank  of  England,  acting  in  close  har- 
mony with  the  Government,  has  dominated  the  money  market  by 
the  effective  though  simple  device  of  accepting  from  the  clearing 
banks  their  surplus  balances  for  deposit  on  three  days'  notice.  The 
financial  position  thus  arising  may  be  described  as  quite  artificial, 
for  the  reason  that  bank  rates  are  kept  at  figures  arranged  upon 
by  the  Government  working  in  close  cooperation  with  the  Bank  of 
England. 

War  conditions  have  also  exercised  a  predominating  influence 
over  the  earnings  of  the  banks.    During  the  past  year  deposits  con- 
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tinuecl  to  expand  but,  by  reason  of  the  above-mentioned  arrange- 
ment, all  surplus  balanc;?s  have  been  fully  utilized  by  depositing 
them  with  the  Bank  of  England.  Moreover,  the  influence  of  war- 
time conditions  has  been  strikingly  shown  by  the  way  business 
expenses  have  risen,  partly  as  a  result  of  the  increase  in  the  price 
of  office  sni)plies,  and  partly  on  account  of  the  payment  of  very 
substantial  increases  in  the  compensations  of  employees  in  order 
to  enable  them  to  meet  the  increased  costs  of  living,  as  well  as  the 
payment  of  the  salaries  regularly  of  all  emplo3'ees  who  have  been 
absent  from  their  posts  on  military  service. 

As  a  compensation  for  these  expenses  there  has  been  a  very  con- 
siderable appreciation  in  the  values  of  Government  securities  held 
l)y  the  banks,  which  has  not  only  relieved  them  from  the  necessity 
of  making  the  usual  annual  allowances  for  depreciation  in  values 
of  securities  h(>l(l,  but  has  enuliled  them  to  place  their  securities  on 
a  much  higher  interest-earning  basis. 

Interest  Rates  Reduced. 

By  an  agreement  with  the  Government  the  banks  reduced  the 
interest  rates  on  deposits  to  3  per  cent  per  annum,  thus  discouraging 
fixed  deposits  of  surpluses,  and  by  reason  of  which  means  depositors 
who  would  not  otherwise  have  done  so  were  induced  to  invest  much  of 
their  surj)lus  balances  in  war  bonds. 

The  following  table  shows  the  average  bank  and  de-posit  rates  for 
the  past  year : 


1918. 


JanuaryTJunc  — 
.Tuly-December.. 
Average  for  year. 


Bank  rate. 


Discount 
rate. 


Per  rent.  Per  cent. 

5.3S5.00  4.So-3.6:5 

5. 00  I  4.  7.5-3. 48 

5. 16-5. 00  4. 80-3. 55 


Deposit 
rate. 


Per  cent. 
4. 00-3. 25 
4.00-3.00 
4. 00-3. 06 


Call  money. 


Per  cent. 
4. 2K-3. 01 
3.  75-2. 90 
4. 13-2.  S8 


As  these  low  rates  have  been  brought  about  by  the  joint  efforts  of 
the  Government  and  the  banks  and  generally  agreed  upon  as  a  basis 
for  all  business,  banking  experts  claim  that  the  margins  shown  in  the 
preceding  table  give  a  much  truer  index  of  the  earning  capacity  than 
did  previous  statistics  of  this  nature. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  bank  earnings,  the  j'ear  1918  was  a  very 
favorable  one,  for  notwithstanding  the  less  satisfactory  margins 
brought  about  by  the  decreased  interest  rates,  there  was  a  very  large 
increase  in  deposits.  Furthermore,  values  of  investments  held  by  the 
banks  had  been  revised  and  written  down  to  such  a  figure  that  the 
incomes  therefrom  had  been  jdaced  on  a  very  remunerative  basis. 
Advances  to  customers  also  show  a  very  satisfactory  nuirgin  from  the 
basis  of  the  bank  rate. 
Foreign  Exchange. 

One  very  remarkable  feature  of  the  year's  finance  was  the  success 
of  the  practice  of  the  banks  in  allowing  higher  rates  for  foreign  than 
for  domestic  money.  On  January  2,  1918,  the  interest  rate  hxed  by 
the  Bank  of  England  on  clearing-bank  deposits  was  reduced  from  4 
to  3|-  per  cent,  and  this  was  followed,  on  February  14,  by  a  further 
reduction  to  3  per  cent.  As  an  offset  to  these  low  domestic  rates, 
liowever,  a  sjiecuil  rate  of  4-^  per  cent  was  maintained  througliout  the 
year  for  foreign  money.     This  tended  to  keep  foreign  money  in  the 
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country,  and  the  practical  effects  were  on  the  one  hand  to  reduce  the 
rate  at  which  the  Government  could  borrow  on  Treasury  bills  to  3| 
per  cent,  while  on  the  other  hand  there  were  no  disturbances  in  the 
foreign  exchanges,  as  this  method  tended  to  prevent  any  heavy 
withdrawals  of  foreign  balances. 

The  increase  in  bank  deposits  shows  up  most  clearly  when  they  are 
compared  witli  figures  covering  deposits  made  before  the  war.  For 
instance,  the  total  deposits  of  the  banks  in  the  United  Kingdom  (ex- 
clusive of  the  deposits  with  the  Bank  of  England)  increased  from 
£1,070,681,000  ($5,210,469,000)  on  December  31,  1913,  to  £1,742,- 
902,000  ($8,481,832,000)  on  December  31,  1917,  while  at  the  present 
time  (Mar.  14,  1919)  these  deposits  probably  amount  to  £2,000.- 
000,000  ($9,733,000,000).  One  of  the  causes  for  this  large  increase 
was  the  enormous  quantity  of  paper  money  placed  in  circulation 
which  recipients  hastened  to  deposit,  as  they  did  not  care,  for  fire  rea- 
sons and  otherwise,  to  hold  it  in  their  safes  overnight. 
The  Currency  Problem. 

With  the  return  of  peace  conditions  in  view,  the  banks  are  look- 
ing forward  to  a  considerable  reduction  in  the  outstanding  paper 
currency,  which  they  consider  to  be  a  matter  of  considerable  urgency. 
The  bankers  consider  that  the  first  step  to  be  taken  in  connection 
with  this  matter  is  to  prevent  further  inflation,  and  that  to  assist  in 
the  accomplishment  of  this  end  the  Government  should  discontinue 
borrowing  at  the  earliest  possible  moment,  and  not  only  endeavor  to 
meet  future  capital  expenditure  out  of  current  revenue,  but  to  re- 
establish a  substantial  sinking  fund  for  the  reduction  of  the  na- 
tional debt.  Increased  production,  genuine  saving  on  the  part  of 
both  Government  and  people,  and  a  restoration  of  the  gold  standard 
together  with  a  resumption  of  specie  payments,  are  considered  to  be 
other  important  essentials. 

It  was  expected  in  banking  circles  that  with  the  close  of  the  War 
Loan,  which  had  brought  in  some  eight  billions  of  dollars,  there 
would  be  a  breathing  spell,  so  to  speak,  before  the  launching  of  tlie 
expected  Peace  Loan.  Contrary  to  these  expectations,  however, 
the  Government  a  few  days  later  announced  not  a  Peace  Loan,  but 
a  continuation  of  the  old  War  Loan  on  practically  the  same  terms 
as  before. 

During  the  past  year  there  has  been  considerable  criticism  of  the 
Bank  Charter  Act  of  1844,  principally  on  the  grounds  of  its  inelas- 
ticity and  of  the  special  privileges  which  it  conferred  on  the  Bank 
of  England.  There  has  been  considerable  difference  of  opinion 
amongst  financiers  who  have  put  forward  proposals  for  amendments 
to  the  banking  law^s,  but  in  the  main  it  has  been  recommended  that 
the  laws  be  so  amended  as  to  provide  for  the  full  issue  of  paper 
currency,  subject  to  a  certain  percentage  thereof  being  covered  by  a 
gold  reserve.  This  matter,  on  account  of  its  importance,  was  placed 
in  the  hands  of  a  Government  committee  for  investigation  and  re- 
port. This  committee  in  its  first  report  has  recommended  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  Bank  Act  of  1844,  and  deprecates  the  adoption  of 
any  of  the  amendments. 

Maintenance  of  a  Gold  Standard. 

In  financial  circles  the  committee's  report  is  considered  to  have 
been  drawn  with  a  view  to  still  further  establishing  the  position  of 
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tlie  Bank  of  England,  and  not  with  a  view  to  ameliorating  existing 
condition.?.  As  a  basis  for  its  conclusions  on  this  subject,  the  com- 
mittee points  to  pre-war  conditions  and  emphasizes  the  fact  that 
before  the  war  the  country  possessed  a  complete  and  etfective  gold 
stajulard,  and  that  the  provisions  of  the  Bank  Act  of  ISil  auto- 
matically corrected  unfavorable  exchanges  and  chocked  undue  credit 
expansion.  The  conmiittce  evidently  did  not  fully  appreciate  tho 
significance  of  the  fact  that  since  the  outbreak  of  war  not  only  has 
this  gold  reserve  been  diminished  and  the  note  issue  been  enor- 
mously inflated,  but  that  the  country  has  passed  ivom  the  position 
of  being  a  creditor  to  a  debtor  country,  and  that  foreign  payments 
in  the  future  will  not  come  under  the  category  of  loans  and  invest- 
ments, made  at  rates  heretofore  set  by  tlie  Bank  of  England,  but 
will  consist  of  liquidations  of  outstanding  balances  against  the  coun- 
try, balances  which  can  not  conveniently  be  paid  in  monej'',  but 
which  nuist  necessarily  be  paid  for  in  goods  or  securities. 

The  committee  argues  that  during  tho  war  the  conditions  neces- 
sary to  tlie  maintenance  of  the  gold  standard  ceased  to  exist;  but 
it  now  considers  it  imperative  that  the  gold  standard  be  restored  with- 
out delaj',  as,  unless  this  is  done,  and  the  financial  machinery  which 
time  has  in  the  committee's  opinion  proved  effective,  be  again  brouglit 
into  action,  there  will  be  grave  danger  of  a  progressive  inflation, 
resulting  in  a  further  drain  of  gold  for  shipment  abroad,  which  will 
menace  the  controvertibility  of  the  country's  note  issue  and  jeopar- 
dize the  international  trade  of  the  country. 

The  committee  therefore  considers  that  the  principle  of  tho  Bank 
Charter  Act  should  be  maintained;  that  is,  tliat  there  should  be  a 
fixed  issue  beyond  which  notes  should  be  issued  onl\''  in  exchange 
for  gold.  It  does  not  think  it  practicable  to  fix  any  precise  figure 
for  the  fiduciary  note  issue  in  the  immediate  future,  but  thinks  tlio 
minimum  for  the  gold  reserve  should,  in  the  first  instance,  be 
£150,000,000  ($729,975,000)  and  that  tlie  fiduciary  issue  should  bo 
settled  ultimately  at  such  an  amount  as  experience  showed  could  bo 
kept  in  circulation  without  causing  the  central  gold  reserve  to  fall 
below  the  amounts  so  fixed. 

In  certain  quarters  there  is  a  tendency  to  regret  the  decision  ar- 
rived at  by  the  committee.  The  London  Chamber  of  Commerce 
voices  this  opinion  in  its  report,  which  states : 

The  appearance  of  the  first  and  fundamental  recommendations  of  tho  Trea=^- 
ury  committee  was  accompanied  by  some  disappointment,  being  mainly  in 
favor  of  the  "status  quo  ante  bellum,"  and  the  chamber's  committee  urges 
that  effect  may  not  be  given  to  the  Treasury  committee's  recommendations  at 
any  rate  until  such  time  as  the  subject  sliall  have  been  submitted  to  a  body 
representing  other  than  banking  interests. 

On  the  whole,  however,  there  is  a  feeling  that  the  immediate  need 
is  for  a  reduction  in  the  volume  of  currency  notes  in  circulation,  and 
that  a  further  consideration  of  the  general  problem  may  well  be 
deferred. 

Bank  Amalgamations. 

Although  tlie  artificial  conditions  ruling  have  resulted,  from  a 
money-market  point  of  view,  in  a  most  uninteresting  period,  yet 
from  the  asx^cct  of  banking  history  the  amalgamations  which  have 
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been  consummated  make  the  past  year  an  epoch-making  period,  and 
this  not  so  much  because  of  the  number,  as  from  the  size  and  im- 
portance of  the  institutions  concerned. 

The  process  of  amalgamation  has  been  steadily  proceeding  for 
neaily  100  years,  but  hitlierto  it  has  principally  resulted  in  London 
banks  absorbing  the  provincial  institutions,  which  later  themselves 
ha^■e  been  the  outcome  of  amalgamations.  These  absorptions  were 
inevitable,  for  as  industrial  operations  grew  the  private  banks  with 
their  limited  j)ower  of  expansion  found  their  resources  wholly  in- 
adequate, and  of  necessity  the  banks  continued  to  amalgamate,  vmtil 
there  are  now  few  private  or  small  joint-stock  banks. 

It  would  seem  that  the  amalgamations  shown  in  the  following  list, 
which  gives  the  former  names  of  the  banks  and  the  names  under 
which  tliey  are  now  operating,  are  but  the  logical  outcome  of  this 
old-time  movement, 

London  City  &  Midland kondon  Joint  City  &  Midland  Bank  Limited. 

London  Joint  ttock J 

Lloyd's-  1  Lloyd's  Bank  Limited. 

Capital  &  Counties J 

London  County  &  Westminster ]  ^oodon  County  Westminster  &  Parrs 

I^T^y^^ — , ~o — Z7~Z~     1 C-  f     Bank  Limited. 

Nottingham   &   Nottinghamshire J 

Barclays ] 

London  &  South  Western |  Barclays  Bank  Limited. 

Loudon    &   Provincial J 

National  Provincial 1 

Union  of  London  &  Smiths— I  National  Provincial  &  Union  Bank  of  England 

W.  &  J.  Biggerstaff [     Limited. 

Bradford  District  Bank J 

Martins^  ^^r^^!'^!^"7I71~I7II"iy}^'^"^^  ''^  Liverpool  and  Martins  Limited. 
Union  Bank  of  Manchester  -j^j       -g  ^  ^  Manchester  Limited. 

East  Morley  and  Bradford  Deposit  BankJ 

In  addition  to  these  amalgamations,  Lloyd's  Bank  has  acquired  a 
controlling  interest  in  the  National  Bank  of  Scotland  and  the  Lon- 
don &  River  Plate  Bank,  while  the  London  County  Westminster  & 
Parrs  Bank,  and  the  London  Joint  City  &  Midland  Bank  control 
the  Ulster  Bank  and  the  Belfast  Banking  Co.,  respectively. 

Lloyd's  Bank  has  also  obtained  control  of  banks  in  Scotland  and 
South  America  and  through  its  subsidiaries — Lloyd's  Bank  (France) 
and  National  Provincial  Bank  (France) ,  is  opening  offices  in  Bel- 
gium. 

Barclays  Bank,  by  its  amalgamation  with  the  London  Provincial 
and  South  Western  Bank  (Ltd.),  has  obtained  an  interest  in  Cox 
&  Co.  (France),  and  it  has  concluded  intimate  working  arrangements 
with  a  number  of  foreign  and  colonial  banks,  including  the  Colonial 
Bank,  the  British  Bank  of  South  America  (Ltd.) ,  the  Banca  Italiana 
di  Scento,  the  Irving  National  Bank  of  Nevf  York,  and  others. 

The  London  Joint  City  &  Midland  and  the  London  County  West- 
minster &  Parrs  each  combine  an  Irish  bank,  while  the  latter  pos- 
sesses a  French  subsidiary  and  branches  in  Spain. 

Williams  Deacons  Bank  has  entered  into  a  working  arrangement 
with  the  Anglo-South  American  Bank  and  the  London  &  Brazilian 
Bank,  while  cleai'ing  banks  are  interested  in  the  British-Italian 
Corporation,  and  the  British  Trade  Corporation 
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Government  Approval  Required  for  Future  Amalgamations. 

It  is  not  surprisino;  that  manj'  people  viewed  these  f^io^antic  amal- 
gamations -with  concern  and  feared  they  mi^^lit  nltimately  result  in 
the  formation  of  a  money  trust,  for,  in  their  opinion,  the  evils  Avhicli 
would  attacli  to  such  a  trust  couhl  scarcely  be  exagiijerated.  This  the 
banks  concerned  admitted,  but  they  claimed  to  be  strenuously  op- 
posed, now  and  in  the  future,  to  anythin*^  in  the  nature  of  a  money 
trust  and  held  that  competition  was  keener  than  ever  before. 
Further,  they  stated  they  were  confident  that  this  condition  would 
remain  so  long  as  even  five  great  banks,  each  represented  in  every 
town  of  importance  throughout  the  country,  continued  to  exist. 
Ultimately,  after  nmch  discussion,  a  commiLtec  was  appointed  by 
the  Treasury  to  loolc  into  the  whole  matter. 

This  committee,  in  its  report  on  the  subject,  recommended  that  in 
future  all  banking  amalgamations,  before  being  carried  through, 
nmst  first  be  approved  by  the  Government,  and  that  such  approval 
may  be  withheld  if  the  proposed  consolidation  in  any  case  in- 
volves an  appreciable  overlapping  either  of  interests  or  territory. 
The  banks,  in  defending  their  policy  of  amalgamation,  main- 
tained that  it  was  an  essential  part  of  their  programs  for  the 
provision  of  the  fullest  banking  facilities  for  the  trade.  They  real- 
ized that  the  country's  recovery  depended  upon  an  immense  increase 
in  production  and  that  a  greater  proportion  of  such  production  must 
in  future  be  destined  for  foreign  parts,  because  of  the  reversal  of  the 
position  from  that  of  a  substantial  creditor  almost  to  that  of  a  debtor 
nation. 

Although  the  banks  in  coming  to  these  conclusions  had  in  view 
onJy  future  conditions  which  they  expect  will  develop  as  soon  as 
possible  after  the  conclusion  of  peace,  they  were  of  the  opinion  that 
they  could,  with  a  fair  degree  of  accuracy,  forecast  their  future 
needs  and  pi'ospects  from  some  of  the  principal  developments  along 
these  linos  during  the  past  year. 

The  Banks  and  Foreign  Trade. 

These  amalgamations  reveal  the  tendency  of  the  banks  to  broaden 
the  sphere  of  their  activities  at  home  and  to  dc\  ote  more  attention  to 
the  facilities  for  foreign  trade.  This  policy  w  ould  appear  to  be  a 
wise  one,  for  experience  has  shown  that  even  such  petty  restrictions 
as  minor  commissions  when  imj^osed  upon  trade  between  two  sec- 
tions of  the  same  country  are  prejudicial  to  its  free  development, 
while  the  part  played  by  foreign — especially  German — banks  in  de- 
veloping their  national  trade  is  now  so  well  and  widely  appreciated 
as  to  need  no  further  comment. 

The  question  of  the  necessity  for  increased  capital  had,  even  be- 
fore the  war,  become  one  of  some  urgency,  but  the  need  has  been, 
accentuated  by  the  adverse  effect  of  amalgamations,  by  the  enormous 
increase  which  has  taken  place  in  banking  deposits,  and  by  tho 
greater  part  which  must  necessarily  now  be  played  by  the  banks  in 
financing  industry. 

The  reduction  which  has  occurred  in  the  ratio  between  capital  and 
reserves  and  deposit  and  current  accounts  is  considerable,  for 
whereas  some  20  years  ago  it  varied  from  10  to  20  per  cent,  it  had 
before  the  recent  increases  fallen  to  between  4  and  7  per  cent.  In 
these  circumstances  the  steps  taken  by  Barclays  Bank,  Lloyds  Bank, 
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the  London  Joint  Citj^  &  Midland  Bank,  and  the  National  Provin- 
cial &  Union  Bank  of  England  to  remedy  this  defect  are  worthy  of 
note,  more  esiDecially  as  their  action  suggests  the  intention  of  extend- 
ing longer  credits  to  trade  than  has  hitherto  been  customary.  Here, 
however,  it  sliould  be  remembered  there  is  a  distinct  limit  beyond 
Avhich  a  deposit  bank  should  not  lock  up  its  funds  in  industry. 

Financial  Outlook. 

At  the  annual  general  meeting  of  the  shareholders  of  the  National 
Provincial  &  Union  Bank  of  England,  the  chairman  in  his  address, 
after  referring  to  the  condition  of  the  bank's  business  and  the  suc- 
cess of  its  amalgamation  with  the  Union  of  London  &  Smiths  Bank, 
impressed  upon  his  auditors  his  view  that  it  was  imperative,  if  busi- 
ness was  to  resume  its  normal  course,  that  all  Government  restrictions 
imposed  as  war  measures  on  trade  and  industry  should  be  imme- 
diately removed  and  that  that  part  of  the  fiscal  law  imposing  the 
excess-profitfi  taxes  should  be  repealed  without  delay.  His  remarks 
on  these  subjects,  as  well  as  upon  the  financial  outlook,  were  as 
follows : 

There  can  not,  however,  be  any  real  improvement  so  long  as  the  excess 
profits  duty  remains  on  its  jn-esent  level.  Getting  rid  of  permits  and  licenses 
and  certificates  and  affidavits  amounts,  after  all,  to  no  more  than  untying 
the  hands  of  the  business  man.  But  the  excess  profits  duty  is  a  veritable 
millstone  around  his  neck ;  and  no  man  with  a  millstone  around  his  neck  can 
meet  unincumbered  competitors  on  equal  terms.  I  express  no  opinion  as  to 
whether  it  is  financialy  possible  to  repeal  it  at  once.  But  unless  this  crushing 
handicap  on  efficient  production  is  quickly  and  materially  reduced  and  speedily 
abandoned  altogether  it  is  useless  to  expect  British  trade  to  bound  forward,  or, 
indeed,  to  make  any  progress  at  all. 

As  regards  the  financial  future  of  these  islands  the  outlook  is  not  pi'omising. 
It  is  difficult  to  say  what  revenue  will  be  required  when  things  are  squared  up 
to  meet  the  expenditure  togetlier  with  the  interest  and  sinking  fund  on  the 
public  d^bl,  but  a  moderate  estimate  must  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  £600,000,- 
000  or  £700,000,000  annually.  The  position  can  only  be  met  by  the  most  rigid 
economy,  and  I  am  afraid  even  with  this  we  shall  be  under  a  heavy  burden 
of  taxation  for  many  years  to  come.  In  the  meantime  in  some  quarters  there 
seems  to  be  a  complete  absence  of  any  sense  of  proportion ;  an  idea  exists 
that  as  we  have  been  able  to  finance  the  wav  by  borrowing  we  can  go  on 
financing  all  sorts  of  luieconomic  schemes  in  the  same  way. 

If  the  British  Government  is  to  meet  its  obligations  in  the  future  as  it  has 
done  in  the  past,  if  the  country's  ci'edit  is  to  be  maintained,  we  must  live 
within  our  income  and  not  on  our  capital. 

It  is  the  same  with  a  Government  as  with  an  individual,  a  private  firm,  or  a 
company.  The  wealth  of  the  country  can  only  be  built  up  by  spending  less 
than  its  income.  The  Government  has  no  income  outside  that  of  the  people. 
This,  I  am  afraid,  in  many  quarters  is  scarcely  realized 

Since  the  foregoing  was  written,  two  of  the  largest  banks  dealing 
with  South  Africa,  the  National  Bank  of  South  Africa  and  the 
Standard  Bank  of  South  Africa,  both  of  which  have  agencies  on 
Wall  Street,  New  York  City,  have  obtained  an  authorization  from 
the  Government  to  largely  increase  their  capital.  These  capital  in- 
creases have  not,  as  yet,  been  put  into  effect,  but  it  is  expected  the 
necessary  steps  to  accomplish  same  will  be  taken  in  the  near  future. 
These  two  banks,  it  may  be  remarked,  are  important  factors  in  the 
trade  relations  between  the  United  States  and  South  Africa. 
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